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ADVERTISEMENT. 


Fever  having  spread  extensively  in  Dublin,  and  excit- 
ed considerable  alarm,  a circular  letter,  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing is  a copy,  was  addressed,  by  the  General  Board  of 
Health,  to  the  Physicians  of  the  various  Medical  Institu- 
tions. 

GENERAL  BOARD  OF  HEALTH . 

June  17  th,  1826. 

u Gentlemen, 

a I am  directed  by  the  General  Board 
“ of  Health  to  request  you  will  communicate  to  the 
u Board  the  result  of  your  observation  as  to  the  preva- 
c<  lence  of  Fever  at  present  among  the  poor  of  this  city, 
“ and  state  whether  Fever  spreads  through  families, 
u and  whether  many  individuals  remain  in  their  houses, 
u and  pass  through  the  disease  without  receiving  hospital 
<c  relief. 

“ I am  further  directed  to  request  you  will  give  your 
<c  opinion,  derived  from  observation  and  inspection  of  the 
u poor  in  their  houses,  as  to  the  causes  which  at  present 
“ chiefly  contribute  to  extend  Fever. 

u Your  reply,  forwarded  to  me,  with  as  little  delay  as 
u possible,  will  be  esteemed  a favor. 

“ I have  the  honour  to  be,  Gentlemen, 

“ Your  very  obedient  humble  Servant, 

“ Francis  Barker, 

“ Secretary.” 

This  letter,  of  course,  rendered  it  imperative  on  those 
Physicians  to  whom  it  was  directed,  to  inquire  into  the 
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causes  of  the  prevalence  of  Fever,  and  to  suggest  the 
most  effectual  means,  both  of  arresting  its  progress,  and 
of  preventing  its  future  recurrence.  Placed  in  a situa- 
tion of  great  public  responsibility,  and  appealed  to  by  the 
Irish  Government,  a serious  duty  was  imposed  on  those 
professional  gentlemen,  to  whom  the  application  was  made. 
It  appeared  to  me  that,  on  an  occasion  so  important,  it 
was  absolutely  necessary  for  us  to  investigate  the  subject, 
with  close  attention,  and  to  express  the  result  of  our  ob- 
servations, without  the  slightest  hesitation  or  reserve. 
The  object  of  the  letter,  evidently  was  to  procure  every 
possible  information,  from  the  most  authentic  sources,— to 
collect  the  opinions  of  different  individuals,  and  to  ascer- 
tain the  accuracy  of  the  facts  upon  which  they  were 
founded,  in  order,  that,  by  comparing  those  opinions, 
and  forming  a careful  and  impartial  review  of  the  entire 
subject,  apian  might  be  devised,  for  the  consideration  of 
Government;  which,  when  called  into  active  operation, 
would  prove  more  successful  in  arresting  the  progress  of 
Fever,  than  any  hitherto  adopted. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  free  expression  of  opi- 
nion, addressed  even  to  the  highest  authority  in  the  state, 
could  not  be  deemed,  either  unsuitable  or  obtrusive.  If 
we  are  placed  in  a situation  which  enables  us  to  acquire  a 
knowledge  of  facts,  with  which  other  individuals  are  unac- 
quainted, and  if  the  promulgation  of  those  facts,  shall  be 
likely  to  be  of  general  use,  how  can  we  confer  a more 
important  benefit  on  society,  than  by  freely  communicat- 
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ting-  the  result  of  our  experience  ? Such  at  least  was  ray 
feelin°\  and  I therefore  candidly  stated  to  the  Geneial 
Board  of  Health,  ray  views  with  regard  to  the  causes  of 
Fever.  I endeavoured  to  shew  that  the  repeated  recur- 
rence of  epidemics  in  Ireland,  was  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
poverty  of  the  lower  classes,  and  that  Fever  Hospitals 
alone  would  not  eradicate  Fever. 

Parish  Meetings  were  then  called  to  consider  Iioav  Fe- 
ver Avas  to  be  prevented,  and  in  Avhat  way  the  urgent  ne- 
cessities of  the  poor  could  best  be  relieved.  At  a meeting 
of  Peter’s  Parish,  I expressed  the  same  opinion,  Avhich  I 
had  previously  submitted  to  the  General  Board  of  Health, 
— an  opinion,  which,  hoAvever,  appeared  so  novel  to  the 
reporter  avIio  attended,  that  he  alluded  to  it,  in  his  paper, 
in  terras  of  surprise.  This  induced  me  to  state  publicly 
ray  sentiments,  and  to  assign  my  reasons  for  entertaining  the 
opinion  that  I had  expressed.  The  accuracy  of  my  opi- 
nion was  again  questioned,  and  I again  thought  it  Avortli 
while  to  defend  it.  Thus  I Avrote  several  letters,  and  in 
each  I discussed  a different  topic,  connected  w ith  the  ge- 
neral subject,  and  tending,  as  I conceived,  to  pro\re  the 
correctness  of  the  view  Avhich  I had  originally  formed. 
These  letters  were  written  in  great  haste,  and  on  the  im- 
pulse of  the  moment ; but  they  Avere  written  without  a 
decided  bias  as  to  any  exclusive  opinion  ; or  indeed  any 
object  whatever,  except  the  mere  desire  of  arriving  at  the 
truth.  1 o this  last  circumstance  I entirely  ascribe  the  fa- 
vourable manner  in  which  they  Avere  received,  and  the 
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the  winter  and  spring,  when  the  prevailing  Fever  exhi- 
bited marks  of  unusual  malignity.  This  circumstance, 
however,  I attribute  more  to  the  influence  of  the  weather, 
than  to  any  change  in  the  nature  of  the  epidemic  itself. 
In  cold  and  damp  weather,  Fever,  as  it  presents  itself 
among  the  poor,  is  less  simple  than  during  the  warm 
months  of  summer;  being,  in  winter,  complicated  with 
bowel  complaints,  pulmonary  affections,  and  local  conges- 
tions, all  of  which,  of  course,  tend  to  render  the  disease 
more  fatal.  During  winter,  Fever  is  not  only  more  com- 
plicated and  more  fatal,  but  is  also  of  longer  duration. 
On  the  other  hand,  I have  observed  that,  in  summer,  it  is 
more  contagious.  At  present  it  is  remarkably  so,  and  a 
greater  number  of  the  nurses  and  other  attendants  at 
the  Hospital  have  lately  been  attacked  by  Fever,  than  at 
any  time  since  the  former  epidemic.  It  spreads  rapidly 
through  families,  and,  in  numerous  instances,  individuals 
who  had  applied  for  admission,  but  who  could  not  be  im- 
mediately accommodated,  have  passed  through  the  disease 
in  their  own  habitations. 

The  present  Fever,  as  far  as  I have  observed,  evinces  a 
tendency  to  terminate,  by  a critical  effort  of  the  constitu- 
tion, on  or  before  the  seventh  day  ; but  very  often  the  cri- 
sis is  imperfect.  Hence,  relapses  are  frequent,  and,  when 
they  do  occur,  they  are  much  more  tedious  and  unma- 
nageable than  the  original  attack.  Of  the  contagious 
nature  of  the  epidemic  Fever  of  this  country,  both  now  and 
at  all  former  times,  there  cannot,  I conceive,  be  a doubt  ; 
but,  it  is  also  apparent  that,  at  different  periods,  and  under 
different  circumstances,  the  degree  of  its  contagious  in- 
tensity must  vary.  If  the  exciting  causes  of  the  disease 
generally  prevail,  Fever  will  frequently  present  itself,  as 
an  insulated  and  spontaneous  production,  and,  once  pro- 
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duced,  it  will  then,  in  numerous  instances,  be  communica- 
ted by  contagion.  This  is  particularly  the  case  at  the 
present  moment  : when  poverty  and  destitution  afflict  the 
w retched  poor  of  our  city  to  an  extent  sufficient  to  render 
it  scarcely  credible  how  human  nature  can  support  such 
continued  and  accumulated  privations,  such  a total  want 
of  clothes — offood — of  comfortable  lodging,  and  of  clean- 
liness ; all  these  evils  being  aggravated  by  the  concurrent 
circumstances  of  mental  depression,  and  the  w ant  of  regu- 
lar employment  of  mind  as  well  as  of  body. 

It  seems  to  me,  from  an  attentive  consideration  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  epidemic  diseases  of  Ireland,  that  they  are  pro- 
duced by  casual  and  adventitious  circumstances;  that 
they  do  not  depend  on  any  peculiar  morbid  state  of  the 
atmosphere,  or  upon  any  particular  unhealthy  condition 
of  the  soil  or  climate,  but  are  rather  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
accidental  or  temporary  influence  of  a want  of  wholesome 
food,  produced,  either  by  a bad  harvest,  or  referable  to  the 
poverty  of  the  people,  whereby  they  are  rendered  incapa- 
ble of  obtaining  suitable  nourishment,  and  in  sufficient 
quantity. 

Why  is  Fever  less  prevalent  in  England  than  in  Ire- 
land ? 

The  reason  obviously  is,  because,  in  England,  the  mid- 
dling classes  have  regular  employment  and  good  wrages, 
are  well  fed,  Avell  clothed,  and  reside  in  cleanly  and 
well-ventilated  habitations.  Render  the  poor  of  our 
country  as  comfortable  as  those  of  the  same  rank  are,  or 
formerly  Avere,  in  England; — increase  the  comforts  of 
the  poor,  and  Fever  will  rapidly  decline.  Deprive  the 
poor  ot  employment,  and  add  to  their  privations,  and 
Fever,  even  Avere  every  particle  of  febrile  contagion  an- 
nihilated, would  immediately  break  out,  and  rapidly 
spread. 
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Effectually  to  arrest  the  progress  of  Fever,  means  must 
be  adopted  to  secure,  to  the  great  mass  of  the  population,  a 
fair  proportion  of  the  necessaries  of  life.  Something  must 
be  supplied  from  the  superfluities  of  the  wealthy  and  luxu- 
rious, to  render  it  possible  for  the  family  of  the  labourer 
and  the  mechanic  to  provide  food,  clothing,  fuel,  and  shel- 
ter. That  the  industrious  labourer,  the  man  willing  to 
work  if  he  can  procure  employment,  has  a right  to  all 
these,  an  innate  sense  of  the  first  principles  of  natural 
justice  must  oblige  us  at  once  to  admit.  But  how,  in  the 
present  state  of  society  in  Ireland,  is  this  desideratum  to 
be  accomplished  ? Deserted  as  we  are  by  our  nobility  and 
landed  proprietors,  who  drain  the  country  of  its  last  guinea, 
and  place  their  vassal  tenants  under  the  feet  of  hireling 
agents,  aliens  to  their  feelings  and  their  interests  ; how  is 
it  to  be  expected  that  this  kingdom  can  improve  in  trade 
or  agriculture,  or  long  continue  to  enjoy  tranquillity  ? 
Still  something  must— something  ought  to  be  attempted. 
Confining  our  attention  to  the  poor  of  Dublin  alone,  the 
question  is,  in  what  way  can  they  best  be  relieved,  and 
how  is  the  progress  of  Fever  among  them  to  be  prevented  ? 
Is  it  to  be  effected  by  the  voluntary  contributions  of  the 
few  affluent,  who  yet  remain;  — or  by  parliamentary  grants, 
to  purchase  food  for  the  poor  ? Will  the  condition  of  the 
wretched  inhabitants  of  the  Liberty  be  improved  by  oblig- 
ing the  starving  weaver  to  substitute  the  spade  and  the 
shovel  for  the  shuttle,  and  by  employing  him  in  no  work 
or  in  any  work,  in  digging  holes  and  in  filling  them  again, 
for  the  mere  purpose  of  occupying  him,  no  matter  how 
useless  or  unproductive,  in  other  respects,  such  labour 
may  be  ? This,  surely,  is  not  the  mode  which  a rational 
mind  would  prefer.  Besides,  this  mode  ol  relief,  it  such 
it  can  be  called,  is  evidently  not  practicable.  Funds  sub- 
scribed at  the  impulse  of  the  moment  are  soon  exhausted. 
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The  loud  and  importunate  clamour  of  general  distress, 
though  it  at  first  excites  attention,  and  calls  forth  the  ex- 
ertions of  the  wealthy  and  benevolent,  and  perhaps  even 
of  Parliament,  soon  becomes  familiar  to  the  ear.  Volunta- 
ry contributions  afford  a temporary  relief ; but  w hen  the 
pressing  urgency  of  the  moment  has  passed  away,  the 
claims  of  the  poor  appear  to  have  been  fully  satisfied. 
The  poor  are  again  thrown  upon  their  own  exertions,  and 
consigned  to  the  influence  of  the  same  causes  which  origi- 
nally created  their  distress.  Private  subscriptions,  public 
contributions,  charity  balls,  mendicity  associations,  and 
even  Fever  hospitals,  are  all  merely  palliative.  They  af- 
ford only  a partial  and  temporary  relief,  they  tend  to  sear 
the  surface,  and  may  imperfectly  relieve  some  of  the  more 
urgent  symptoms,  but  the  ulcer  to  which  they  are  applied, 
still  continues  to  spread  underneath,  and  becomes  more 
extensive  and  ill-conditioned,  than  if  it  had  been,  in  the 
first  instance,  fully  exposed  and  probed  to  the  bottom. 

It  is  evident,  that,  when  the  population  of  a city  are  at- 
tacked by  an  epidemic  disease  of  great  malignity,  extra- 
ordinary measures  are  called  for,  and  the  most  obvious 
and  proper,  then,  are  those  which  relieve  the  urgency  of 
the  moment.  But  in  adopting  these,  are  we  to  suppose 
that  nothing  more  remains  to  be  done  ? If  the  original 
cause  continue  to  act,  must  not  the  same  effects  be  reprodu- 
ced, and  do  we  judge  rightly  in  overlooking  this  cause  alto- 
gether ? Yet  this  has  hitherto  been  the  case,  in  almost 
every  instance,  in  which  the  poor  are  more  particularly 
concerned.  Pauperism  prevails  to  an  afflicting  extent, 
and  a Mendicity  Association  is  established,  in  order  to  pre- 
serve the  mendicant  from  actual  starvation,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  to  compel  him  to  absent  himself  from  the  streets — to 
withdraw  his  misery  from  the  public  gaze,  and  conceal  his 
wretchedness  in  the  roofless  garret  of  some  foul  and  pesti- 
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lential  alley.  Fever,  the  necessary  consequence  of  filth 
and  famine,  presently  breaks  out,  and  spreads  greater  de- 
solation still.  What  is  then  done  ? A Fever  Hospital  is 
built ; the  patient  is  removed,  and  his  room  is  white- 
washed. As  the  Mendicity  Association  cannot  prevent 
pauperism,  neither  will  the  Fever  Hospital,  were  it  ten 
times  as  extensive,  succeed  in  exterminating  Fever. 
Both  establishments,  no  doubt,  are  of  partial  use,  as  cor- 
rectives; but  to  afford  permanent  relief,  something  fur- 
ther must  be  done.  While  the  barbed  arrow  remains  in 
the  flesh,  how  can  the  wound  be  healed  ? u Lateri  hcerct 
letlialis  arundo .”  The  causes  of  our  national  afflictions 
have  spread  themselves  widely,  and  have  deeply  pene- 
trated. 

To  the  real  question — What  are  these  causes,  and  how 
are  they  to  be  removed,  what  can  an  individual  reply  ? 
Will  his  remarks  be  attended  to ; or  though  his  suggestions 
should  carry  conviction  along  with  them,  is  it  probable 
that,  by  the  mere  force  of  truth,  they  shall  preponderate 
over  the  selfish  feelings,  and  the  passions  of  men,  and  be 
adopted  by  the  interested  or  the  prejudiced,  with  whom 
lies  the  power  of  rejecting  them  ? I am  very  far  from 
being  sanguine  on  this  subject,  and  yet,  on  the  other  hand, 
I do  not  entirely  despair  of  witnessing,  at  least,  an  attempt 
towards  the  adoption  of  a more  improved  system  of  social 
organization.  We  loudly  complain  of  the  rapid  increase 
of  pauperism,  of  crime,  of  disease.  Is  it  not  manifest,  is 
it  not  as  evident  as  the  most  simple  mathematical  problem, 
that  the  pr  creation  of  evil,  or,  in  other  words,  of  human 
misery,  is  better  than  its  cure  ? The  former  is  certain, 
and  truly  ellicient ; the  latter  remote,  uncertain— at  best, 
imperfect,  and  often  impracticable.  Ought  it  not  then 
to  be  the  object  of  every  conscientious  member  of  society, 
to  exert,  and  actively  exert,  his  influence  in  removing 
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the  causes  of  pauperism,  of  crime,  and  of  disease  ? Assu- 
redly lie  ought  to  direct  his  attention  to  this  leading  object, 
convinced,  that  by  removing  the  chiefcauses  of  these  evils, 
Mendicity  Associations  might  be  dissolved,  Fever  Hospi- 
pitals  converted  into  Chronic  Asylums  for  the  blind,  the 
aged,  and  the  infirm,  and  half  even  of  the  Gaols,  that 
now  deform  the  country,  be  levelled  to  the  ground. 

Actuated  by  the  best  intentions,  we  have  hitherto  mis- 
managed our  affairs  — we  have  commenced  at  the  wrong 
end,  and  it  is  now  quite  obvious  that  we  should,  as  spee- 
dily as  possible,  retrace  our  steps.  With  regard  to  Fe- 
ver, this  is  decidedly  the  case.  Let  those  in  authority, 
and  who,  doubtless,  mean  well,  reflect  that  the  plan,  so 
long  adopted  for  its  extinction,  has  completely  failed. 
Indeed,  so  palpable  is  this  failure,  that,  let  the  present 
system  be  pursued,  and  let  more  Fever  Hospitals  be  open- 
ed, and  supported  at  the  public  expense,  and  they  will  all 
come  to  be  considered  necessary — and  what  may  seem  still 
more  strange,  to  those  who  have  not  reflected  on  the  sub- 
ject, they  will  all  be  permanently  supplied  with  fever  pa- 
tients. The  reason  of  this  is  quite  obvious.  The  poor 
will  find  it  more  their  advantage  to  avail  themselves  of  a 
temporary  asylum,  even  in  a Fever  Hospital,  than  to  re- 
main in  their  houses  unemployed  and  starving.  Hence,  in 
times  of  great  distress,  the  hospitals  are  uniformly  crowd- 
ed. This  is  the  case  at  present,  and  must  always  be  the 
case.  The  Government  of  this  country,  are  anxious  to 
arrest  the  progress  of  Fever.  This  anxiety  of  Govern- 
ment is  as  wise  as  it  is  humane.  But  would  it  not  be 
more  wise  and  equally  humane,  instead  of  granting  fur- 
ther sums  for  the  building  and  support  of  hospitals,  which 
experience  has  proved  are  of  little  avail,  to  apply  the 
same,  or  even  a less  sum,  to  the  benevolent  and  more  effi- 
cient and  economical  purpose,  of  enabling  the  poor  to 
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realize  a competency  by  their  own  exertions  ? Afford  the 
poor  the  means  of  regular  employment,  with  remune- 
rating wages,  and  adopt  measures  to  promote  ventilation, 
and  to  enforce  cleanliness,  and  we  may  rest  satisfied  that 
contagious  Fever  will  decrease. 

It  the  General  Board  of  Health  agree  with  me  in  think- 
ing that  preventive  measures  are  even  of  equal  impor- 
tance with  those  of  a remedial  nature,  it  certainly  would 
not  be  departing  from  the  legitimate  object  for  which 
they  were  established,  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Irish 
Government  to  this  subject,  and  I have  no  doubt  but  that 
the  individuals  who  compose  the  present  Government, 
actuated  as  they  are  by  the  best  intentions,  would  at 
once  sanction  any  feasible  plan,  and  give  it  their  decided 
support. 

Were  I to  be  asked  what  is  this  plan,  and  how  are 
these  objects  to  be  effected  ; I would  briefly  state  that  the 
moral  and  political  causes  of  disunion  among  Irishmen, 
must  be  removed  by  the  total  abolition  of  every  invidious 
distinction.  Means  must  be  adopted  to  employ  the  poor, 
and  to  compel  the  landed  proprietors,  either  to  reside  at 
home,  or  to  give  their  country,  in  the  form  of  a tax,  an 
equivalent  for  the  injury  that  they  inflict  upon  it  by  their 
absence.  Taxation  of  every  other  description  must  be  re- 
duced, and  particularly  those  taxes  which  press  heavily, 
though  indirectly  on  the  poor,  or  tend,  in  the  least,  to 
cramp  their  industrious  efforts.  With  regard  to  the  poor 
of  Dublin,  and  especially  the  Manufacturers  of  the  Li- 
berty, I would  strongly  advocate  the  propriety  of  acting 
upon  the  plan  suggested  by  Mr.  Home  ; — namely,  that  of 
providing  a public  Market-place,  to  which  the  buyer  may 
openly  resort,  and  where  the  operative  may  exhibit  the 
produce  of  his  labour,  at  a trifling  expense.  This,  toge- 
ther with  the  formation  of  a loan  fund,  to  be  advanced, 
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on  reasonable  security,  in  small  sums,  to  provide  the  la- 
bouring manufacturer  with  the  materials  of  his  trade, 
would  do  more  in  a short  period  to  render  the  Weavers 
of  the  Liberty  industrious,  independent,  comfortable,  and 
healthy,  than  if  ten  times  the  sum  were  expended  annually 
in  supporting  the  Mendicity  Association,  or  in  providing 
more  extensive  Fever  accommodation. 

I have  asserted  that  Fever  Hospitals  alone  will  not  ex- 
terminate Fever,  and  it  has  been  said  that  my  opinions 
on  this  subject  are  singular  ; — that  there  is  no  necessity 
for  any  new  plan  ; — that  Government,  have  already,  on 
their  part,  done  every  thing  that  could  be  expected  from 
them  ; — that  Mr.  Peel  recommends  voluntary  subscrip- 
tions, as  the  best  means  of  relieving  the  poor  ; — that  an 
act  is  now  in  force  to  establish  Officers  of  Health,  in  each 
parish,  with  power  to  remove  nuisances,  and  thereby 
check  the  progress  of  Fever;  and  that  additional  Fever 
Hospitals  are  to  be  opened.  It  may  be  said  that  it  is  un- 
necessary to  commence  a discussion  about  the  causes  of 
Fever,  and  with  regard  to  matters,  over  which  neither 
physicians,  nor  the  public  have  any  control that  physi- 
cians are  too  much  disposed  to  exaggerate  the  danger  of 
disease,  and  that  if  danger  really  exist,  the  different  pa- 
rishes will  themselves  assemble,  and  adopt  the  necessary 
measures  to  destroy  contagion,  and  put  an  end  to  the  epi- 
demic. 

All  this,  has  been  said  by  those  who  seem  to  think 
that  others  should  think  as  little  as  they  themselves  do. 
However,  freedom  of  discussion  is  the  life  and  soul  of 
truth,  and  both  in  scientific  investigation  and  in  works  of 
practical  utility,  the  unreserved  communication  of  opinion, 
can  alone  render  individual  acquirements  effectually  be- 
neficial. It  is  also,  I conceive,  the  duty  of  those  who 
are  capable  of  affording  information,  to  endeavour  to  di- 
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rect  and  instruct  others,  who,  in  the  spirit  of  candour, 
are  anxious  to  comprehend  the  truth,  and  understanding 
it,  are  disposed  to  make  it  tlie  rule  of  their  conduct. 

A vestry  was  held  in  Peter’s  Parish,  to  consider  the 
best  means  of  arresting  tlie  progress  of  fever.  The  entire 
meeting  was  actuated  by  one  sentiment— by  a sincere  de- 
sire to  afford  relief,  and  to  ascertain  what  was  the  best 
mode  of  accomplishing  this  object.  The  question  of  the 
mere  amount  of  the  local  assessment,  w as  not  one  which 
in  the  slightest  degree,  influenced  our  opinions.  Indeed, 
I am  persuaded  that  every  individual  present  was  willing 
to  contribute,  even  more  largely,  tlian  was  proposed, 
should  it  appear  that  there  existed  a necessity  for  his  do- 
ing so.  As  for  myself,  I stated  that  I was  an  advocate  for 
a compulsory  assessment,  for  charitable  purposes,  and  ex- 
pressed a liope  that  a system  of  laws,  founded  upon  ra- 
tional principles,  and  which  should  tax  in  their  fair  pro- 
portion, the  absentees  of  Ireland,  would  ere  long  be 
introduced  into  this  country. 

Tlie  question  before  us  was  simply  this— What  are  the 
best  means  of  carrying  into  effect  the  objects  of  the  Act  of 
Parliament,  and  how,  under  existing  circumstances,  and 
with  only  a definite  sum  to  expend,  can  the  most  good  be 
accomplished,  and  the  nuisance  of  contagious  disease  be 
most  effectually  corrected  ? It  was  proposed  to  establish 
an  asylum,  for  the  reception  of  such  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Peter’s  Parish  “as  were  dismissed  from  Fever  Hospi- 
tals, cured  of  Fever,  but  too  w eak  to  return  to  their 
aw  n homes.”  This  plan,  it  was  stated,  would  check  the 
progress  of  Fever.  I confess  I was  at  the  time  at  a loss, 
and  am  still  at  a loss,  to  comprehend  how  it  could  possi- 
bly have  this  effect.  In  the  first  place,  the  great  majori- 
ty of  those  dismissed  cured  from  Hospitals,  would 
not  consent  to  be  removed  to  an  asylum  of  the  kind,  but 
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Would  rather  return  home  to  their  own  families,  to 
endeavour  to  provide  for  their  support,  or  to  share  with 
them  in  their  privations.  The  persons  who  would  alone 
avail  themselves  of  its  shelter,  are  those  who  would  wil- 
lingly remain  there  always,  and  who  would  thus  convert 
it  into  an  alms-house. — But  it  cannot  be  contended  that 
this  was  the  object  contemplated  by  the  Act. 

If  it  were  a Fever  Hospital  that  it  was  proposed  to  es- 
tablish, even  this  plan,  though  much  more  feasible,  would 
not  afford,  by  any  means,  the  benefit  that  might  be  anti- 
cipated. I mentioned,  and  I repeat  the  assertion,  u that 
Fever  Hospitals  will  not  annihilate  contagious  Fever  !” 
— The  position  which  I maintain  is  one  of  great 
practical  importance.  Let  us  consider  it  for  a moment. 
Fever  Hospitals  have  been  now  established  for  more 
than  five  and  twenty  years,  and  have  they  annihilated  con- 
tagious fever  ? What  are  the  facts  ? Fever  Hospitals 
have  been  every  where  erected,  and  yet  Fever  prevails 
more  extensively  than  ever.  We  were  formerly  told 
— we  believed — that  Fever  Hospitals  would  arrest  the 
progress  of  contagious  Fever,  and  that,  by  removing  a 
person  ill  of  Fever  from  his  own  dwelling,  the  disease 
would  be  confined  to  him  exclusively,  and  prevented 
from  extending  itself  to  those  w ho  remained.  Has  expe- 
rience confirmed  the  truth  of  this  ? It  has  not.  On  the 
contrary,  we  know  that  facts  have  proved  the  truth  to  be 
directly  the  reverse  of  what  w as  formerly  asserted.  If 
this  be  the  case,  surely  we  are  not  obstinately  to  retain 
our  previous  opinion,  in  opposition  to  the  evidence  of 
facts,  nor  ought  we  to  hesitate  to  acknowledge  a change 
of  opinion,  if  such  change  have  really  taken  place. 

I am  persuaded  it  must  be  admitted  by  every  one  wdio 
impartially  considers  the  subject,  that  the  experiment  of 
the  Fever  Hospital  system,  intended,  as  it  orginally  was, 
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to  arrest  Fever,  and  to  extinguish  contagion,  has  totally 
failed.  The  experiment  has  been  long  and  extensively 
tried,  and  has  it  succeeded  ? — to  this,  the  present  melancholy 
prevalence  of  Fever  emphatically  replies  that  it  has  not. 
Judging  then  of  the  future  by  the  past,  do  we  reason  cor- 
rectly in  persisting  to  believe  that  the  extension  of  Fever 
can  best  be  prevented  by  Fever  Hospitals  alone— by  an 
adherence  to  the  very  system  which  has  already  failed  ? — 
The  prevention  of  Fever,  and  the  existence  of  contagion, 
must  be  traced  to  causes  altogether  independent  of  the 
presence  or  absence  of  Fever  Hospitals.  Hitherto  the 
effect  has  been  mistaken  for  the  cause,  and  those  exer- 
tions that  would  best  have  been  applied  to  remove  the 
cause,  have  been  directed  merely  to  palliate  the 
effect.  No  one  in  his  senses  would  affirm  that  a 
Surgical  Hospital  can  possibly  prevent  the  occurrence 
of  a fractured  rib,  or  of  a broken  leg.  When  an  acci- 
dent of  this  kind  occurs,  the  patient  is  removed  to  the 
Hospital— he  has  the  benefit  of  surgical  treatment,  and  is 
dismissed  cured.  Thus,  also,  the  Fever  Hospital  is  found 
to  act,  and  tlxis  it  does  precisely  in  the  same  way,  and  to 
the  same  extent.  A patient  is  attacked  with  Fever,  he  is 
conveyed  to  the  Fever  Hospital,  his  Fever  is  judiciously 
treated,  and  the  chances  are  that  he  recovers.  In  this 
way,  much  good  is  effected— much  individual  suffering  is 
relieved  or  mitigated,  and  many  lives  are  preserved.  So 
far,  such  institutions  are  valuable  ; — so  far  they  are  ne- 
cessary, as  palliatives , in  our  present  state  of  society  ; 
but  to  imagine  that  Fever  Hospitals  will  eradicate 
Fever,  is  a dream  as  visionary,  and  as  much  opposed  to 
the  truth,  as  the  most  idle  story  in  a fairy  tale. 

The  cause  of  the  past,  of  the  present,  and  increas- 
ing prevalence  of  Fever,  is  to  be  traced  to  the  past,  pre- 
sent, and  increasing  distress  of  the  labouring  classes. 
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Improve  the  condition  of  the  poor,  or  rather  enable  them, 
by  their  own  exertions,  to  provide  for  their  own  wants, 
and  supply  their  own  comforts  ; and  you  will  do  more  to 
arrest  the  progress  of  Fever,  than  fifty  Fever  Hospitals 
could  accomplish.  I do  not,  as  a general  principle,  ap- 
prove of  the  gratuitous  distribution  of  money  or  of  provi- 
sions ; but  the  people  are  now  actually  famishing,  and 
what  is  to  be  done  ? Famine  is  invariably  the  precursor  of 
pestilence  ; and  starvation  generates  Fever.  If  you  can- 
not employ  the  poor,  which  would  be  the  better  way,  you 
must  prevent  them  from  starving,  and  you  must,  as  the  les- 
ser evil,  gratuitously  distribute  food.  By  distributing  food 
you  counteract  a chief  cause  of  Fever,  and  thus  you  indi- 
rectly contribute  to  check  its  progress.  To  me,  at  least, 
this  seems  as  plain  as  the  most  self-evident  principle, 
and  therefore  it  was  that  I strenuously  urged  the  meeting 
to  form  a soup  establishment,  similar  to  that  which  had 
proved  so  valuable  during  the  epidemic  of  1817.  I fur- 
ther stated,  that  a great  proportion  of  the  relapses  which 
occurred  were  occasioned  by  the  inability  of  the  patients, 
discharged  from  Hospitals,  to  provide  suitable  nourish- 
ment ; and  that,  if  nourishment,  of  a proper  kind,  were 
afforded  them  in  their  own  houses,  instead  of  removing 
them  to  an  asylum,  (a  measure  utterly  impracticable,)  re- 
lapses would  be  less  numerous,  and  the  applications  for 
admission  into  the  City  Hospitals,  and  into  those  so  libe- 
rally and  humanely  provided  by  Government,  wrould,  of 
course,  be  diminished  in  the  same  proportion. 

It  is  strange  that  the  most  plain  and  obvious  remark, 
should  sometimes  be  so  completely  misunderstood,  as  to 
create  the  greatest  misconception,  and  generate,  in  some 
persons,  such  a ludicrous  confusion  of  ideas,  as  would  ex- 
cite the  risible  faculties  even  of  Heraclitus  himself,  and 
cause  him,  for  once  in  his  life,  to  hold  his  sides  with  laugh- 
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ter.  I mentioned  that  “Fever  Hospitals  would  not  exter- 
minate Fever,”  and,  lo ! the  writer  of  a news-paper  pa- 
ragraph, immediately  announces  that  “ Dr.  Grattan’s 
statements  being  calculated  to  prejudice  the  public  opini- 
on o/*the  utility  of  Fever  Hospitals,  (an  odd  expression  by 
the  bye)  we  make  the  following  extracts  from  Dr.  Mey- 
ler’s  work  on  Ventilation,”  &c.  &c. 

What,  in  the  name  of  common  intellect,  can  Dr.  Mey- 
ler’s  speculations  on  Ventilation , have  to  say  to  the  plain 
and  simple  assertion,  u that  Fever  Hospitals  will  neither 
exterminate  Fever,  nor  extinguish  contagion  ?”  My  ob- 
servation alluded  neither  to  the  construction,  nor  to  the 
ventilation,  nor  to  the  management  of  Fever  Hospitals. 
I say,  construct  Fever  Hospitals  in: any  manner  you  please, 
build  them  so  that  they  shall  be  ventilated  to  the  utmost 
possible  extent,  erect  them  with  open  windows,  that  can 
never  be  closed,  and  even  without  a roof,  if  it  be  agreea- 
ble to  Dr.  Meyler  to  push  the  system  of  ventilation  to  its 
full  extent  ; — or  adopt  any  other  plan  which  may  be  con- 
sidered more  eligible,  do  all  this,  and  still  I repeat,  u Fe- 
ver Hospitals  will  not  arrest  the  progress  of  Fever.”  This 
assertion  is  one  which  I confidently  advance.  It  is  found- 
ed, not  on  theory,  but  on  the  most  extensive  experience 
of  many  years,  and  upon  observations  made  while  active- 
ly engaged  in  the  treatment  of  Fever  in  its  widest  field. 
This  assertion  is  one,  the  accuracy  of  which  rests  upon 
facts  which  have  as  much  to  do  with  the  ventilation  of 
Hospitals,  as  with  the  commencement  and  duration  of  a 
solar  eclipse.  The  paragraphs  from  Dr.  Meyler  on  the 
subject  of  ventilation,  have  as  little  reference  to  the  opi- 
nion which  I advocate,  as  they  have  to  the  astronomical 
calculations  in  the  last  year’s  almanack. 

I do  not  intend  to  enter  into  an  explanation  of  the  rea- 
sons which  have  convinced  me  that  the  excessive  ventila- 
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lion  recommended  by  Dr.  Meylcr  is  injurious  rather  than 
beneficial.  The  question  into  which  I wish  to  inquire, 
and  to  which  I think  the  public  attention  ought  to  be, 
at  the  present  period,  most  particularly  directed,  is  this  : — 
Has  the  existence  of  Fever  been  prevented  by  means  of 
Fever  Hospitals  ? have  they  eradicated  the  contagion  ol 
Fever?  ought  Fever  Hospitals  to  be  more  generally  esta- 
blished, and  on  a more  extensive  scale,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent the  recurrence  of  epidemic  Fevers  ? or  are  there 
any  other  and  better  means  by  which  this  object  can  be 
more  efficiently  accomplished  ? 

I here  address  myself,  not  to  Physicians,  but  toper- 
sons  of  plain,  common  sense,  and  of  ordinary  education  ; 
and  I ask  them,  whether  they  consider  prevention  or  cure 
the  more  to  be  preferred  ? Is  it  not  better  to  prevent  a 
house  from  taking  fire,  than,  after  the  accident  has  occur- 
red, to  extinguish  it,  and  then  commence  to  repair  the 
injury  at  great  trouble  and  expense  ? If  I were  to  say  to 
a person  who  was  preparing  to  bathe,  while  over-heated, 
u unless  you  wait  until  you  are  cool,  you  will  certainly 
get  a Fever  w ould  it  not  be  more  wise  in  him  to  follow 
my  advice,  than  to  plunge  in,  get  a Fever,  and  be  obliged 
afterwards  to  send  for  a physician  to  cure  him  ? If  this  be 
true,  will  not  the  same  principle  that  applies  to  this  in- 
dividual, equally  apply  to  a number  of  individuals — to  an 
entire  community  ? If  it  be  obviously  better  to  prevent 
the  occurrence  of  Fever  in  an  individual,  than  to  cure  it, 
it  must  also  be  better  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  an 
epidemic  in  society,  than  to  allow  it  to  generate  itself, 
and  then  endeavour  to  suppress  it. 

Now,  Fever  Hospitals  are  of  use  only  so  far  as  they 
tend  to  cure  Fever  ; but  they  do  not  contribute  to  prevent 
it.  The  Fever,  or  the  epidemic,  precedes  the  Fever 
Hospital.  Fever  first  exists,  and  then  a Fever  Hospital 
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is  built.  Crime  prevails,  and  a Gaol  is  erected.  In  both 
these  cases,  the  Hospital  and  the  Gaol  are  useful  to  pal- 
liate or  cure  existing-  evils  ; but  in  this  they  are  defective, 
that  they  do  not  prevent  the  occurrence  of  those  evils. — • 
Those  who  know  any  thing  of  prison  discipline,  well  know 
that  penitentiaries  do  not  prevent  crime  ; and  I,  who 
ought  to  know  something  of  the  nature  and  causes  of  Fe- 
ver, am  well  assured,  that  they  who  depend  upon  Fever 
Hospitals  for  its  suppression , will  be  miserably  disappoint- 
ed. The  Fever  Hospital  system,  and  the  Gaol  system,  in 
short,  have  totally  failed,  as  preventives  of  disease,  and  of 
crime.  If  they  have  not  failed,  I ask,  where  are  the 
proofs  of  their  success  ? I beg  to  know,  have  they  extin- 
guished Fever,  or  have  they  prevented  crime  ? On  the 
contrary,  Fever  every  day  increases  ; and  crime  advances 
with  such  rapid  strides,  as  to  threaten  the  total  subver- 
sion of  social  order.  Still  our  philanthropists  and  our 
legislators,  persist  in  their  wisdom,  to  form  new  Hospitals, 
and  to  build  additional  Gaols.  They  view  each  sub- 
ject partially,  and,  anxious  merely  to  meet  the  present 
emergency,  they  adopt  partial  and  temporary  expedients  ; 
but  the  idea  of  prevention — the  necessity  of  endeavouring 
to  effect  a radical  improvement,  never  once  enters  their 
conception. 

It  is,  however,  time  to  instruct  the  public  with  respect 
to  the  real  value  of  these  measures.  To  point  out  their 
imperfections,  and  explain  their  necessary  deficiencies, 
is  the  first  step  towards  the  adoption  of  a better  system, 
and  of  one,  the  object  of  which,  shall  be  to  prevent  the 
occurrence  of  those  evils,  which,  when  they  extensively 
prevail,  we  neither  can  palliate  nor  cure.  To  do  so  is 
not  to  prejudice  the  public  mind;  its  tendency  is  to  in- 
form, not  to  mislead  ; — to  remove  prejudice,  and  not  to 
create  it.  It  is  a prejudice  to  believe  that  Fever  llospi- 
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tals  will  preserve  society  from  Fevers  ; and  it  is  wrong  to 
ascribe  to  them  greater  efficacy  than  they  really  possess, 
because  we  are  thereby  prevented  from  adopting  measures 
of  prevention  w hich  would  probably  be  much  more  suc- 
cessful. Remove  the  causes  of  Fever— Fever  will  then 
cease  to  exist,  and  Hospitals  will  become  unnecessary. 
Instead,  then,  of  speaking  of  Hospitals  or  of  their  venti- 
lation, let  us  rather  inquire  into  the  causes  of  Fever, 
and  endeavour  to  explain  why  it  is  that  Fever  is  now 
more  prevalent  than  formerly. 

To  whom  shall  we  apply  for  information  on  this  sub- 
ject ? If  we  ask  a mere  speculative  physician  his  opinion, 
he  will  perhaps  answer— iC  Contagion — contagion  is 
the  sole  cause  of  Fever  ; destroy  contagion,  and  Fever 
will  cease  to  exist.”  Another  w ill  reply — u there  is  no 
such  thing  as  contagion,  for  fever  is  produced  by  a cer- 
tain state  of  the  atmosphere  while  a third  asserts  that 
a a wrant  of  a free  circulation  of  air  is  the  true  origin  of 
Fever,  and  ventilation  is  its  only  proper  remedy  !”  Dis- 
regarding the  opinions  of  such  theorists,  let  us  impartially 
consider  the  subject ; let  us  observe  facts , and  from  these 
let  us  deduce  our  own  inferences.  Let  us  take  a view  of 
the  condition  of  that  class  of  persons  in  Ireland  among 
whom  Fever  chiefly  prevails.  Let  us  enter  their  dw  el- 
lings, witness  their  privations,  investigate  practically,  the 
various  circumstances  capable  of  engendering  Fever,  and 
we  shall  then,  perhaps,  be  able  to  trace  epidemics  to  their 
true  cause.  This  I shall  endeavour  to  do,  and  I trust  I 
shall  satisfactorily  prove,  that  epidemics,  in  Ireland, 
have  hitherto  been  produced  by  famine  and  distress  ; and 
that  the  only  effectual  mode  of  checking  the  extension  of 
Fever,  is  to  improve  permanently  the  condition  of  the  la- 
bouring classes. 

The  crowded  state  of  the  Dublin  Hospitals,  and  the 
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increasing  number  of  applications  for  admission  into  those 
asylums,  notwithstanding  the  additional  Wards  opened  by 
Government,  the  entire  affording  an  accommodation  of 
fourteen  hundred  beds,  and  dismissing,  on  an  average, 
double  that  number  of  patients  monthly,  are  circum- 
stances which  ought  to  attract  more  than  ordinary  atten- 
tion. Facts,  such  as  these,  surely  deserve  something  more 
than  a mere  announcement  in  the  ephemeral  pages 
of  a news-paper,  like  a common  advertisement,  or,  as  if 
they  were  matters  as  indifferent  to  the  public  as  the 
deaths,  births,  or  marriages  of  individuals.  When  we 
read  of  the  latter,  we  do  not  pause  to  inquire  who  they 
are  that  have  been  married  or  have  died,  or  how  many 
ladies  may  have  each  presented  her  lord  with  a u son  and 
heir.”  Such  occurrences  are,  comparatively,  of  trifling 
moment ; but  w hen  the  great  majority  of  the  population 
of  a capital  city,  and  of  the  people  of  the  entire  country 
of  which  that  city  is  the  capital,  are  reduced  to  a state  of 
the  most  deplorable  destitution  ; — when  famine  afflicts 
them,  and  when  disease,  in  all  its  variety  of  horrid  forms 
fastens  on  them  its  poisonous  fangs,  and  compels  them  to 
people  our  hospitals  to  excess,  or  lie  dow  n in  our  streets 
and  perish  ; w ho  is  there  that  ought  to  regard  such  a state 
of  things,  with  cold  indifference,  and  because  he  is  not, 
himself,  one  of  the  afflicted,  “ look  on,  and  pass  by  on 
the  other  side,”  as  if  it  were  none  of  his  business  to  inter- 
fere— as  if,  indeed,  it  w ere  a matter  in  which  he  had  no 
concern  ? Such  contracted  feelings,  such  a selfish  dis- 
regard for  the  wants  and  sufferings  of  others,  are  opposed 
not  only  to  the  pure  principles  of  charity,  but  they  are 
equally  at  variance  with  the  personal  and  permanent  in- 
terests of  those  who,  fortunately,  are  as  yet  unassailed  by 
the  calamities  which  nowr  afflict  the  poor  of  this  miserable 
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country.  When  we  know  that  whole  masses  of  the  po- 
pulation are  actually  dying  from  hunger  and  disease — - 
when  we  also  know  that  there  are  limits  to  human  endur- 
ance, and  that  a state  of  society  cannot  possibly  long  con- 
tinue, in  which  we  observe,  on  the  one  hand,  the  most 
luxurious  and  wasteful  expenditure  among  a few,  and  on 
the  other,  and  among  the  majority,  nakedness,  famine, 
and  disease,  there  is  not  any  person  of  common  reflection 
who  must  not  perceive  the  danger  which  threatens  us, 
and  who  must  not  admit  the  propriety  of  investigating 
the  causes  of  this  unnatural  condition  of  things. 

Putting  out  ofthe  question  every  consideration  ofprivate 
or  of  public  duty,  of  religious  feeling,  or  of  social  obliga- 
tion, a voice  addresses  us  in  a language  which  we  are 
seldom  slow  in  understanding.  It  loudly  proclaims  that 
we  are  in  danger — it  calls  upon  us  to  regard  our  own  in- 
terests, to  consult  our  own  safety,  and  to  be  wise  in  time. 
— When  benevolence  and  charity  are  appealed  to  in  vain, 
perhaps  the  calculations  of  personal  security,  or  the  an- 
ticipation of  apprehended  loss,  may  have  a more  powerful 
effect,  and  induce  us  to  inquire  into  the  causes  of  the  pre- 
sent calamitous  situation  of  the  lower  classes.  Possessed 
as  we  are  of  a country,  naturally  the  most  fertile  on  the 
face  of  the  globe— -our  fields,  in  ordinary  years,  teeming 
with  abundance,  and  our  pastures  crow  ded  with  cattle,  and 
thi$,  too,  in  a climate  proverbially  mild  and  salubrious, 
how  conies  it  to  pass,  that  Famine  and  Fever  are  our  an- 
nual visitants  ? What  are  the  causes  of  famine  in  Ire- 
land, and  how  comes  it  that  Fever  is  invariably  the  atten- 
dant upon  famine  ? 

The  cause  of  famine  in  Ireland  is  to  be  referred,  not  to 
a failure  ol  the  harvests, — not  to  any  positive  deficiency  of 
food,  but  to  the  inability  of  the  poor  to  purchase,  for 
their  own  use,  the  proper  quantity  of  wholesome  food  ne- 
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cessary  for  their  support.  Thi9,  so  far  as  regards  Ire- 
land, is  a self-evident  proposition.  The  possibility  of 
such  a circumstance  as  the  co-existence  of  plenty  and 
starvation,  might  be  denied  elsewhere  ; but  here  the  fact 
stares  us  too  broadly  in  the  face,  to  be  doubted.  Our 
country  produces  abundantly — our  people  are  starving  at 
home,  and  yet  the  Irish  channel  is  covered  with  vessels, 
which  convey  to  England,  Irish  corn  and  Irish  cattle.  It 
is  manifest,  therefore,  that  the  Irish  peasant  starves,  not 
because  there  is  want  of  food  in  Ireland,  but  because  he 
is  destitute  of  the  means  to  purchase  it. 

The  causes  of  pauperism  among  the  labouring  classes 
are  either  a total  want  of  employment,  or  employment  at 
a rate  of  wages  so  low,  as  is  insufficient  to  enable  them  to 
provide  for  their  wants,  and  for  those  of  their  families. 
When  this  state  exists,  even  supposing  that  the  labourer 
has  been  previously  well  fed,  decently  clad,  and  in  every 
respect  comfortable  ; when  he  can  no  longer  procure  em- 
ployment, or  adequate  wages,  what  must  be  the  inevita- 
ble course  of  events  with  regard  to  him  and  his  family  ? 
When  wages  are  too  low,  or  when  employment  cannot  be 
obtained,  retrenchment  must  commence  ; comforts  ai’e 
first  dispensed  with ; food  of  an  inferior  description  is 
then  consumed,  and  at  length,  that  even  of  the  worst  kind 
is  so  scantily  provided,  as  scarcely  to  suffice  for  the  sup- 
port of  life.  * 

These  are  general  assertions,  and  as  such,  they  may 
perhaps  not  meet  with  the  attention  that  they  deserve. 
But  let  us  enter  the  cottage  or  the  room  of  the  once  in- 
dustrious and  comfortable  labourer  or  weaver,  and  ob- 
serve the  progress  and  effects  of  pauperism.  When  he  is 
employed  at  a reduced  rate  of  wages,  and  has  little  money 
to  purchase  food  for  his  wife  and  children,  what  is  the  re- 
sult ? He  must,  as  a matter  of  course,  contract  his 
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expenditure. — Instead  of  meat  at  dinner,  and  wheaten 
bread  at  breakfast,  oatmeal  and  potatoes  are  substitut- 
ed.— Beer  becomes  too  expensive,  and  he  drinks  butter- 
milk ; and  when  the  price  of  butter-milk  exceeds  his 
means,  he  eats  his  potatoes  with  salt  alone.  To  use  his 
own  expression,  u the  times  get  worse  — his  employer 
discharges  him,  and  he  can  no  longer  purchase  even  pota- 
toes. In  some  instances,  and  unfortunately  such  have 
not  of  late  been  of  rare  occurrence  in  Ireland,  whole 
families  have  been  driven  to  the  necessity  of  feeding 
upon  the  wild  weeds  of  the  field. — These  our  fellow- 
creatures  have  chopped  and  boiled,  and  of  these  they 
have  actually  eaten. 

Some  one  will,  perhaps,  say  i(  this  may  all  be  very  true, 
and  it  is  quite  melancholy  to  think  that  such  things 
should  happen  ; but  what  has  this  to  do  with  Fever  ? 
Fever  is  produced  by  contagion  ; starvation  is  not  Fever. 
How  does  it  appear  that  there  exists  any  necessary  con- 
nexion between  them  ?”  Such  may  possibly  be  the 
question  of  some  speculative  physician,  who,  in  the  course 
of  his  entire  life,  has  never  attended  twenty  fever  patients  i 
but  the  experience  of  ages,  and  the  observations  of  every 
individual  capable  of  observing  facts,  concur  to  prove  that 
there  has  at  all  times,  and  in  every  country,  existed  a 
most  close  and  intimate  connection  between  famine  and 
pestilence.  If  we  doubt  the  fact,  let  us  once  more  look 
at  the  starving  manufacturer,  and  view  his  condition,  with 
reference  to  those  circumstances,  w hich  have  an  evident 
tendency  to  produce  disease.  His  room,  once  clean  and 
neatly  furnished,  is  without  a chair  or  a table  ; the  clock, 
the  acquisition  of  better  times,  has  been  sold  or  pledged  ; 
the  comfortable  bed  and  bedstead  have  also  been  disposed 
of,  and  in  their  place  we  see  in  a corner,  on  the  floor,  a 
coarse  rug,  and  a little  straw.  Fuel  is  expensive,  and 
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lodging  dear.  The  window  was  probably  built  up  to 
avoid  the  window  tax,  or,  if  it  still  remain,  it  is  scarcely 
ever  opened,  lest  it  should  admit  the  cold  air  too  freely 
for  those  who  have  neither  clothes  nor  fire  to  keep  them 
warm.  Several  families  crowd  into  a single  room,  to  re- 
duce the  expense  of  rent ; dirt  accumulates  ; noxious  ef- 
fluvia are  generated,  and  the  principles  of  disease  are 
evolved.  At  the  same  time,  the  mind,  depressed  by  anx- 
iety, exerts  a morbid  agency  over  the  entire  frame.  The 
energy  of  the  brain  and  of  the  nervous  system  is  impaired, 
the  digestive  functions  are  deranged,  the  biliary  organs 
are  disordered,  the  constitution  is  disposed  to  diseased 
action,  and  fever  is  produced.  The  fever  thus  produced, 
in  tfye  first  instance,  without  contagion,  afterwards  be- 
comes.contagious,  or  infectious,  or  in  plain  language,  is 
capable  of  being  communicated  from  one  individual  to 
another.  Hence  it  appears,  that  fever  may  be  produced 
in  two  ways,  either  by  a combination  of  casual  circum- 
stances, favourable  to  the  development  of  febrile  action, 
or  by  the  application  of  a contagious  or  infectious 
principle.  When  these  causes  both  concur,  and  to  a great 
extent,  the  disease  assumes  the  form  of  an  epidemic  ; 
when  they  occur  but  rarely,  the  disease  presents  itself 
only  in  a few  isolated  cases. 

Now,  if  this  statement  be  correct,  and  I apprehend  it 
will  not  be  easy  to  prove  it  otherwise,  I cannot  conceive 
how  any  one  can  persuade  himself,  that  measures,  directed 
merely  to  annihilate  contagion,  and  to  remove  the  sick 
poor  from  their  habitations  on  the  appearance  of  fever, 
will  either  prevent  the  occurrence  of  insulated  cases  of 
fever,  or  contribute  to  arrest  the  progress  of  an  epidemic. 
If  contagion  were  totally  annihilated  to-morrow;  if  not  a 
particle  of  febrile  contagion  existed  in  Ireland,  and  all 
intercourse  with  foreign  countries  were  totally  suspended, 
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fever  would  break  out  in  the  Liberties  of  Dublin  before 
a fortnight  ; and  if  the  general  distress,  poverty,  and 
other  exciting  causes  of  fever  which  now  exist  were  to 
continue  to  prevail  to  the  same  extent,  an  epidemic  as 
extensive  would  at  last  make  its  appearance.  How  fool- 
ish then  to  talk  of  checking  Fever  by  destroying  contagion. 
If  one  of  a starving  family  is  seized  with  Fever,  will  the 
removal  of  this  person  to  an  hospital  prevent  the  others 
from  being,  in  succession,  attacked  by  the  same  disease  ? 
If  poverty,  anxiety  and  filth  produce  Fever  in  one  indi- 
vidual, are  not  the  same  causes  sufficient  to  produce  it  in 
all  the  rest  ? Will  the  removal  of  a person  attacked  by 
ague  in  the  fens  of  Lincolnshire,  where  the  air  is  pesti- 
ferous, and  where  intermittent  Fevers  are  indigenous  in 
the  very  soil,  secure  those  who  remain  behind,  or  prevent 
a stranger,  who  may  chance  to  visit  this  unwholesome  dis- 
trict, from  becoming  a victim  to  the  disease  ? Most  surely 
it  will  not ; neither  will  the  removal  of  a person  in  Fever 
occasioned  by  poverty  and  distress,  secure  those  who  still 
remain  exposed  to  the  same  degree  of  poverty  and  pri- 
vation. 

As  to  contagion,  I assert  that  the  removal  of  a person 
ill  of  contagious  Fever,  does  not  by  any  means  imply  the 
removal  of  the  contagion  itself.  Although  the  patient  has 
been  removed,  the  contagion  remains,  and,  when  applied  to 
the  remainder  of  the  family,  who  are  susceptible  of  its 
influence,  it  produces  Fever  in  them  also.  Even  admit- 
ting that  Fever  is  produced  by  contagion  alone,  the  mere 
removal  of  the  sick  person,  therefore,  will  not  prevent  the 
further  progress  of  the  Fever.  When  contagion  exists, 
there  are  two  ways  of  preventing  it  from  producing  dis- 
ease. One  is  to  destroy  the  contagious  principle,  and 
prevent  its  reproduction  • the  other  is,  to  render  those  to 
whom  the  contagion  may  be  applied,  proof  against  its  in- 
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jurious  effects.  The  attempt  to  destroy  contagion,  while 
the  sources  from  whence  it  springs  continue  to  produce  it 
as  abundantly  as  ever,  is  as  absurd,  and  a proof  of  as  great 
ignorance  in  a physician,  as  it  would  be  in  an  engineer  to 
endeavour  to  drain  a lake  without  first  diverting  from  its 
course  the  river  by  which  it  is  supplied.  Butcontagion,  even 
when  present,  is  by  no  means  the  great  and  prominent 
cause  of  Fever.  If  it  were — if  all  those  to  whom  contagion  is 
applied,  were  to  contract  disease,  the  human  race  would 
have  been  long  since  extinct.  If  contagion  alone  were 
sufficient  to  create  disease,  the  moment  Fever  appeared 
in  a family,  as  all  are  exposed  to  its  influence,  all  must, 
as  a matter  of  course,  be  attacked  by  the  disease.  This, 
however,  we  know,  does  not  necessarily  happen.  It  does 
not  happen,  unless  when  other  causes  exist  to  render  each 
individual  susceptible  of  diseased  action.  Fear,  grief, 
anxiety,  poverty,  bad  food,  neglect  of  cleanliness,  will 
act  as  such  predisposing  causes,  and  give  activity  to  the 
contagion,  which  would  otherwise  have  been  dissipated 
without  any  sensible  effect.  The  spark  that,  applied  to 
dry  w ood,  rapidly  kindles  into  a flame,  w hen  applied  to 
the  same  wood  in  a moist  state,  smothers  for  a time,  and 
dies  away.  The  same  is  also  true  of  contagion.  If  there 
were  not  a certain  condition  of  the  body  which  tended  to 
render  it  secure  against  contagion,  how  could  any  one 
with  safety  come  in  contact  with  the  sick  ? How  could 
any  physician  escape  for  a single  day  ? If  contagion  were 
of  such  fearful  energy,  how  does  it  happen  that  a physi- 
cian who  visits  numerous  patients,  some  of  them  ill  of 
highly  contagious  Fever,  and  who  drives  about  in  a close 
carriage,  does  not  spread  disease  in  every  direction  ? It 
is  quite  plain  that  contagion  does  not  produce  disease, 
unless  under  circumstances  favourable  to  the  full  deve- 
lopment of  its  action.  These  circumstances,  1 again 
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repeat,  are  fear,  anxiety,  poverty,  neglect  of  cleanliness. 
It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  to  prevent  contagion  from 
producing  disease,  one  great  object  ought  to  be,  to  render 
the  constitutions  of  those  to  whom  it  may  be  applied,  as 
far  as  possible,  proof  against  its  influence,  that  is,  by 
counteracting  among  the  poor,  the  causes  of  poverty  and 
distress.  This,  of  course,  leads  me  to  consider  what, 
under  existing  circumstances,  are  the  best  means  of  im- 
proving the  condition  of  those  persons  in  Ireland,  among 
whom  epidemic  Fever  chiefly  prevails. 

I am  convinced  that  this  subject  is  one,  the  discussion  of 
which  peculiarly  belongs  to  the  Physician,  it  being  as  im- 
portant a branch  of  his  profession  to  prevent,  as  it  is  to 
cure  disease.  I know  of  no  kind  of  inquiry  which  cannot, 
in  some  way  or  other,  be  made  to  elucidate  medical  re- 
searches, and  from  which  a Physician  may  not  derive  the 
means  of  rendering  his  professional  exertions  more  effec- 
tual for  the  prevention  or  removal  of  mental  or  bodily 
disease.  This  is  not  the  case  with  other  professions.  The 
Lawyer,  for  instance,  is  restricted  in  the  exercise  of  his 
private  judgment,  and  is  compelled  to  adopt  or  to  reject, 
as  authority  or  established  rules  have  already  decided. 
With  him  knowledge  seldom  originates,  for  he  is  the  best 
Lawyer,  not  who  has  added  any  thing  to  our  actual 
stock  of  information,  but  who  best  understands,  and  can 
best  explain,  what  has  been  already  said  or  ruled  by 
others.  But  the  Physician,  whose  object  it  is  to  prolong 
the  lives  and  preserve  the  health  of  men,  must  extend  his 
views  through  a much  wider  field  ; — he  must,  if  he  wish  to 
excel  in  his  profession,  be  able  to  point  out  what  things 
are  injurious,  as  well  as  what  are  beneficial ; and  even 
those  that  are  injurious  he  must  investigate,  that  he  may 
be  able  to  counteract  their  effects,  and  apply  to  them 
suitable  correctives.  Under  the  direction  of  the  intelli- 


gent  Physician,  the  ordinary  laws  of  nature  are  in  some 
degree  controlled ; he  converts  active  poisons  into  valu- 
able remedies,  and  not  unfrequently  restores  to  health  a 
patient  ill  of  one  disease,  by  exciting  in  his  constitution  a 
disease  of  an  opposite  description.  To  render  medicine, 
therefore,  what  it  really  professes  to  be— as  there  is 
scarcely  any  circumstance  which  does  not  more  or  less 
affect'!  the  state  either  of  our  .minds  or  bodies— the  na- 
ture of  these  circumstances,  and  the  influence  w hich  each 

is  capable  of  exerting  on  individuals,  should  all  come 
within  the  sphere  of  medical  investigation. 

I have  already  proved  that  the  poverty  of  the  lower 
classes  is  the  chief  cause  of  the  epidemic  Fevers  which  so 
constantly  prevail  among  them.  If,  having  proved  thus 
much,  I rest  satisfied,  without  making  any  further  inquiry 
which  may  lead  to  the  removal  of  the  distress,  which  dis- 
tress is  the  cause  of  the  prevalence  of  Fever,  can  I per- 
suade myself,  or  can  I induce  any  one  to  believe,  that  I 
perform  my  duty  as  a Physician,  by  affirming  that  the 
causes  of  the  existing  distress  are  of  a nature  which  I have 
no  business  to  investigate  ? If  I were  Physician  to  the 
Forces  and  if  a Fever  were  to  break  out  in  an  encamp- 
ment which  Fever  I could  clearly  trace  to  the  pestilential 
exhalations  of  an  adjoining  swamp,  should  I not  be  highly 
criminal  were  I to  conceal  my  knowledge  of  the  fact,  and, 
without  adopting  any  preventive  means,  confine  my  at- 
tention merely  to  cure  the  sick  as  they  presented  them- 
selves 3 Would  it  not  be  my  duty  either  to  order  the 
swamp  to  be  drained,  or  to  advise  that  the  encampment 
should  be  removed  to  a more  healthy  situation  ? As  the 
swamp  of  the  tropical  climates  is  the  cause  of  pestilence 
and  death,  so  is  the  distress  of  the  lower  Irish  the  pie- 
dominant  source  of  epidemic  fever  in  this  kingdom  ; and 
as  the  draining  of  the  swamp,  or  the  removal  of  the  encamp- 
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ment  from  its  vicinity,  is  the  most  effectual  mode  of  pre- 
venting endemic  Fever,  the  removal  of  the  causes  of 
poverty  and  starvation  will  be  the  most  effectual  means 
of  counteracting  the  progress  of  typhus  Fever  in  this 
country.  On  this  subject  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to 
dwell. 

My  object,  at  present,  is,  to  inquire  how  the  condition  of 
the  lower  classes  in  Ireland  can  be  improved,  and  how  the 
evils  attendant  upon  poverty  may  best  be  mitigated.  Let 
us  once  more  appeal  to  experience  and  to  facts,  and,  in- 
stead of  being  influenced  by  the  cold-hearted  philosophy 
of  Malthus,  or  the  absurd  reveries  of  Mr.  McCulloch,  let 
us,  with  minds  divested  of  all  prejudice,  examine  the  si- 
tuation of  the  poor,  and  endeavour  to  suggest  some  prac- 
ticable remedy  for  their  relief. 

Not  to  speak  of  the  crude  and  conflicting  opinions  often 
advanced,  and  strongly  supported  by  individuals  in  casual 
conversation,  I may  mention,  as  more  particularly  worthy 
of  notice,  the  doctrine  of  Mr.  Malthus,  which  ascribes  our 
misfortunes  entirely  to  an  excessive  population  : and  that 
of  Mr.  M‘Culloch,  which  considers  absenteeism  a remedy 
for  the  evils  under  which  we  suffer.  Mr.  Malthus  ex- 
claims, a Do  not  allow  the  poor  to  marry,  and  all  will  be 
right.”  The  Scotchman,  Mr.  McCulloch  says,  u Increase 
the  number  of  your  absentees  and  exports,  and  this  will  re- 
move poverty  from  Ireland  ! ! ” Ridicule  and  contempt 
would  best  serve  to  furnish  a reply  to  opinions  so  mon- 
strous as  these,  were  not  the  subject  one  of  too  serious  a 
nature  to  be  lightly  treated  by  Irishmen.  Both  assertions 
are,  in  fact,  absurd  in  the  extreme.  The  assertion  that  po- 
pulation is  actually  excessive,  is,  on  the  very  face  of  it, 
untrue,  and  must  be  so,  as  long  as  there  exists  an  acre  of 
waste  ground  which  might  be  brought  into  a state  of  til- 
lage,  and  rendered  capable  of  producing  food  sufficient 
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for  the  support  of  the  individuals  who  cultivate  it.  The 
assertion  that  the  population  of  Ireland  is  excessive,  with 
regard  to  the  quantity  of  provisions  which  Ireland  pro- 
duces, is  also  untrue.  Ireland  exports  large  quantities 
of  provisions,  and,  though  her  people  starve  at  home,  this 
circumstance  is  not  to  be  ascribed  to  an  excessive  popula- 
tion, but  rather  to  the  excessive  export  of  those  provisions, 
which,  had  they  remained  in  Ireland  to  be  consumed  by 
the  Irish  people,  would  have  afforded  to  all,  abun- 
dance, and  rendered  a much  greater  population  than  the 
present  happy  and  comfortable.  But,  even  admitting 
that  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Malthus  were  correct,  of  what 
use,  in  a practical  point  of  view,  is  the  remedy  that  he  pro- 
poses ? How  can  he  prevent  the  poor  from  marrying  ? 
Neither  the  advice  nor  the  arguments  of  Mr.  Malthus,  nor 
Penal  Codes,  nor  prohibitory  enactments,  will  prevent 
the  increase  of  population.  Neither  will  emigration,  nor 
even  wars,  arrest  its  progress.  Perhaps,  if  the  truth  were 
known,  emigration  and  war  have  hitherto  had  a decided 
tendency  to  increase  population  in  Ireland,  instead  of  di- 
minishing it; — a conjecture  in  support  of  which  many  ar- 
guments might  be  adduced,  sufficient,  at  least,  to  make  us 
hesitate  before  we  admit  the  correctness  of  the  opposite 
and  prevailing  opinion.  Notwithstanding  emigration  and 
wars, — notwithstanding  the  lamentations  of  Mr.  Malthus, 
population  will  continue  to  increase,  and  his  proposed 
remedy  not  to  allow  the  poor  to  marry,  is  therefore  as 
inapplicable  and  as  useless,  as  it  is  absurd.  Mr.  Malthus 
might  as  well  recommend,  as  a remedy  for  floods  and 
hurricanes,  that  rain  should  cease  to  fall,  and  that  the 
atmosphere  should  never  again  be  agitated  by  the  slightest 
breeze. 

As  to  the  other  doctrine,  that  absenteeism  is  a benefit 
rather  than  an  evil,  and  that  Ireland  is  enriched  in  pro- 
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portion  to  the  amount  of  her  remittances  to  absentee  land- 
lords, it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  offer  an  observation.  It 
would  be  an  insult  to  our  national  understanding-,  were  I 
to  labour  to  convince  Irishmen,  of  the  folly  and  gross  ig- 
norance of  the  assertion,  that  the  absence  from  Ireland  of 
its  landed  proprietors  is  desirable,  and  that  the  prosperity 
of  Ireland  is  promoted  by  the  exportation  of  its  corn,  but- 
ter, beef,  and  pork,  while  three  millions  of  our  people,  or 
nearly  one-half  of  our  population,  are  in  a state  little  re- 
moved from  that  of  famine.  If  high  rents  are  a benefit, — 
if  ground  set  at  double  its  intrinsic  value,  and  if  the  entire 
produce  of  the  land,  conveyed  to  a foreign  country,  there 
to  be  consumed,  and  leaving  to  the  original  cultivators  of 
the  soil,  a scanty  supply  of  food,  little  better  than  that  with 
which  swine  are  fed,  be  a proof  of  wealth  and  prosperity, 
we  may  persuade  ourselves  that  Mr.  McCulloch  has 
some  claim  to  common  sense  ; but  until  we  can  thus  per- 
suade ourselves,  we  really  must  be  permitted  to  think  that 
to  increase  absenteeism,  and  to  export  nearly  all  our  pro- 
visions to  feed  strangers,  is  not  the  way  to  improve  the 
condition  of  our  Irish  poor.  Without,  therefore,  yielding 
our  understandings,  either  to  the  sophisms  of  Malthus,  or 
to  the  wild  ravings  of  Mr.  M‘Culloch,  let  us  adopt  some 
rational  plan  of  practical  relief ; — let  us  fix  upon  some  mode 
of  mitigating  the  present  distress,  and  of  enabling  the  poor, 
henceforth,  to  enjoy  a moderate  portion  of  advantage,  as 
members  of  the  social  system,  under  which  they  live,  and 
to  the  support  of  which  they  contribute  their  labour. 

Is  it  right  that  the  wealthy — that  those  whose  aflluence 
is  created  by  the  industry,  the  labour,  the  loss  of  health, 
and  the  unceasing  exertions  of  the  muscles  and  sinews  of 
the  poor,  shall  engross  to  themselves  the  whole  produce 
of  their  toil,  and  leave  the  poor  to  starve  ? We  do  not  act 
thus,  even  toward  our  beasts  of  burden,  for  these  we  care- 
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fully  feed  ; we  see  that  they  are  cleaned  and  curried,  that 
they  have  proper  shelter  to  protect  them,  and  plenty  of 
straw  to  lie  on.  They  work  for  Us,  and  we,  in  return,  sup- 
ply them  with  sufficient  food,  not  merely  to  keep  them  alive, 
but  to  preserve  them  in  good  condition,  and  in  the  full  pos- 
session of  their  strength  and  activity.  No  one  can  contend 
that  our  fellow-men, who,  by  their  labour,  fertilize  the  earth, 
and  who  sow  and  reap  the  corn  it  produces,  are  not  entitled 
to  consume  a portion  of  its  produce,  sufficient  to  preserve 
them  in  health  and  vigour.  No  one,  in  short,  can  deny 
that  the  u labourer  is  worthy  of  his  hire,”  or  in  other 
w ords,  that  he  is  entitled  to  a fair  proportion  of  the  pro- 
duce ; or  of  the  value  of  the  produce,  which  he  himself 
raises.  But  do  our  capitalists,  our  master  manufacturers, 
our  landed  proprietors,  act  fairly,  when  they  say  to  the 
labourer,  work  for  us,  and  here  are  wages  just  sufficient  to 
keep  you  from  starving  ? Nay,  who,  when  it  conduces  to 
their  own  interests,  will  suspend  employment  altogether, 
and  give  the  labourer  neither  w ork  nor  food  ? This  is  a 
state  of  things  obviously  opposed  to  every  principle  of  jus- 
tice, and  it  is  one  which  cannot  be  much  longer  persisted 
in,  without  leading  to  consequences  the  most  disastrous  ; 
— not  to  the  starving  labourer,  for  his  condition  in  Ireland 
cannot  possibly  be  worse,  but  to  the  wealthy  manufac- 
turer, and  to  the  landed  proprietor.  This  system,  if  much 
longer  persisted  in,  must  lead  to  the  total  subversion  of 
all  law,  and  all  property.  The  poor  must  be  fed.  J us- 
tice  demands  it,  and  prudence,  on  the  part  of  the  rich, 
should  induce  them  to  comply  with  the  dictates  of  justice. 
A system  of  Poor  Law  s must  be  introduced  into  this  coun- 
try. There  is  no  other  possible  remedy  for  the  evils 
which  afflict  it,  and  although  taxation  is  a word  of  ominous 
import,  still  taxed  wrc  must  be,  or  w e must  make  up  our 
minds  to  behold  the  present  state  of  society  upheaved  from 
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its  foundations,  and  property  totally  destroyed.  The  rich, 
who  live  upon  the  labour  of  the  poor,  must  contribute 
something’  from  their  superabundance  to  supply  the  neces- 
sities of  the  poor. 

But  who  are  the  rich  in  Ireland  ? Who  are  they  whose 
duty  it  is  to  contribute  most  to  the  support  of  the  poor  ? 
Is  it  the  tenant, 'who  occupies  a farm  for  which  he  pays,  to 
an  absentee  landlord,  a rent  much  greater  than  the  in- 
trinsic value  of  the  ground,  and  who  is  himself  scarcely  a 
degree  removed  from  pauperism  ? I ask  again,  is  the 
bankrupt  tenant  to  support  the  poor,  and  pay  at  the  same 
time  an  exorbitant  rent,  together  with  county-taxes, 
police-tax,  tithes,  and  church-cess,  &c.  &c.  ? Is  it  the 
duty  of  the  shopkeeper,  who  also  pays  a heavy  rent  to  a 
landlord,  probably  an  absentee — whose  business  scarcely 
clears  its  own  expenses,  and  who  is  weighed  down  by 
local  taxation,  to  such  a degree  that,  like  the  farmer,  he  is 
scarcely  removed  from  pauperism  ? To  suppose  that 
these  classes  of  persons,  themselves  paupers,  are  to  sup- 
port the  Irish  poor,  is  not  only  a supposition  of  the  most 
monstrous  injustice,  but  it  is  one  as  absurd  as  it  is  unjust. 
In  fact,  the  thing  is  impracticable.  It  is  just  as  impracti- 
cable as  the  remedy  proposed  by  the  w ise  Mr.  Malthus,  or 
by  the  still  wiser  Mr.  McCulloch.  Our  political  econo- 
mists may  write  as  much  as  they  please,  and  the  Legislature 
may  enact  laws,  but  unless,  like  Moses  in  the  wilderness, 
they  can  work  miracles,  and  extract  water  from  a rock, 
they  will  find  it  a difficult  matter  to  extort  from  pauper 
tenants  and  shopkeepers,  the  means  of  supporting  some 
millions  of  paupers.  If,  then,  the  poor  are  to  be  support- 
ed— and  supported  they  must  be,  who  are  the  rich  in  Ireland 
to  whom  the  poor  are  to  look  for  support  ? The  question 
is  extremely  simple  ; and  the  answ  er  is  just  as  simple  as 
the  question  is  plain  and  obvious.  The  Irish  poor  must 
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be  supported  by  the  property  of  the  country.  Wherever 
property  is  found,  there  is  a tangible  fund— a fund  easily 
ascertained,  and  easily  taxed.  A tax  upon  property  affect- 
ing money  at  interest,  lands,  houses,  and  church  livings, 
will  reach  every  individual  in  the  fair  proportion  of  his 
actual  wealth;  and  deducted  from  all,  at  the  rate  of  a cer- 
tain poundage,  would  afford  an  ample  fund  to  supply  the 
exigencies  of  the  poor,  without  pressing  heavily  on  any 
class. 

A tax  upon  property  must  not  be  confounded  with  an 
income  tax.  The  former,  imposed  upon  property  perma- 
nently acquired,  or  upon  salaries  or  emoluments  regularly 
received,  does  not  render  it  necessary  to  institute  an  inqui- 
sitorial examination  into  the  receipts  of  the  merchant,  the 
trader,  the  banker,  or  the  member  of  a profession,  as  was 
the  case  when  an  income  tax  was  collected  in  England. — 
Property  should  be  taxed,  and  not  income.  The  property 
of  every  individual  possessed  of  property  to  a certain 
amount,  may  be  easily  ascertained,  and  rated  accordingly; 
but  an  income  derived  from  a profession  or  trade,  is  in  its 
nature  fluctuating,  and  therefore  ought  not  to  be  directly 
assessed.  Besides,  income,  in  the  end,  must  be  vested  in 
some  security;  for  if  it  be  saved,  it  becomes,  at  the  end  of 
the  year,  property.  If  it  be  not  saved  by  one  individual,  it 
passes  into  the  hands  of  others,  whose  savings  are  liable 
to  the  tax  upon  property,  thus  leaving  free  from  taxation 
merely  the  floating  capital  necessary  for  the  purposes  of 
trade  and  of  currency. 

Who  is  there  possessed  of  property,  whether  in  houses 
or  in  lands,  in  the  funds,  in  salaries  from  the  treasury,  or  in 
church  livings,  who  ought  not  cheerfully  to  give  to  the 
poor  the  fortieth,  or  even  the  twentieth  part  of  his  in- 
come,— only  a single  sixpence  or  a shilling  in  the  pound, 
convinced  that  by  this  sacrifice  he  was  doing  an  act  of 
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duty  to  those  whose  just  claims  cannot  be  questioned— that 
by  making  this  trifling  sacrifice  on  his  part,  he  was  con- 
tributing to  mitigate  the  most  dreadful  sufferings  of  nu- 
merous fellow-creatures,  and  that  by  thus  assisting  in  the 
prevention  of  disease  and  want,  he  was  introducing 
among  the  poor,  feelings  of  satisfaction  and  gratitude, 
where  formerly  vindictive  resentment  and  determined 
hostility  alone  prevailed  ? I cannot  anticipate  any  valid 
objection  to  a moderate  parochial  assessment  upon  pro- 
perty, the  amount  of  the  tax  to  be  determined  by  the  pa- 
rishioners themselves,  and  the  money  to  be  expended 
under  their  own  inspection.  I am  convinced  that  nei- 
ther the  householder,  the  landlord  who  resides  on  his 
estate,  or  the  clergyman  who  occupies  his  glebe,  and 
who  is  acquainted  with  the  wretched  state  of  the  poor, 
will  so  divest  himself  of  every  generous  and  compassionate 
feeling  as  to  say,  cc  1 daily  witness  all  this  wretchedness  ; 
I am  perfectly  aware  that  the  poor  are  actually  dying 
from  want,  and  yet  I care  not  ; — I disapprove  of  the  pay- 
ment even  of  sixpence  in  the  pound  to  keep  the  aged  and 
the  sick  from  starving,  and  to  form  a fund  to  provide  work 
for  those  who  are  able  and  willing  to  labour,  if  they 
could  procure  employment.” 

At  present  a few  resident  gentry,  and  the  mercantile 
classes,  voluntarily  subscribe  to  support  the  poor,  while 
the  individuals  to  whom  the  miseries  of  Ireland  are  chiefly 
to  be  ascribed,  the  great  landlords,  the  absentee  Peers 
of  Ireland,  scarcely  contribute  any  thing.  It  would  be 
decidedly  the  interest  of  every  person  in  trade,  and  in 
short  ot  every  one  in  Ireland,  to  apply  for  a legislative 
enactment  to  compel  those  absentees  to  contribute  their 
fair  proportion  towards  the  support  of  the  poor, — perhaps 
of  the  very  tenantry  whom  they  have  impoverished,  and 
of  whose  sufferings  they  are  themselves  in  a great  mea- 
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sure  the  occasion.  Unless  a legislative  enactment,  shall 
be  obtained,  all  prospect  of  permanently  assisting  the 
poor  is  hopeless.  Voluntary  subscriptions  will  never 
do.  On  this  point  I entirely  differ  from  those  who  re- 
commend such  subscriptions  for  supplying  food,  and 
medical  attendance,  to  the  poor,  and  who  advocate  the 
system  of  voluntary  subscriptions,  lest  Poor  Rates,  in  any 
shape,  should  be  introduced.  I,  on  the  contrary,  would 
appeal  to  the  English  Government  to  interpose,  and  to 
render  at  length  justice  to  Ireland,  and  I would  discou- 
rage, were  it  in  my  power  to  do  so,  voluntary  subscrip- 
tions altogether,  in  order  that  poor  rates  should,  as  a 
matter  of  necessity,  be  resorted  to,  and  in  order  that  the 
absentee  proprietors  shall  thus  be  compelled  to  contribute. 

The  plan  that  I would  suggest  is  this,  as  far  as  it  can 
well  be  explained  in  a letter  which  professes  merely  to 
lay  down  a few  general  principles,  leaving  to  others  to 
enter  more  into  detail,  and  to  apply  those  principles  to 
practice.  Let  there  be  appointed  in  each  parish,  or  union 
of  parishes,  by  the  parishioners  assembled  in  V estry,  in 
addition  to  the  Minister,  Curate,  Catholic  Clergymen 
and  Churchwardens,  a certain  number  of  persons  to  form 
a General  Board,  to  be  called  the  Board  of  Relief.  Let 
this  Board  be  empowered  to  assess  a moderate  poundage 
upon  all  properties  and  rents,  and  let  the  tenant  be  au- 
thorised by  law  to  deduct  this  assessment  from  the  amount 
of  the  rent  payable  by  him  to  his  landlord.  Let  the 
landed  proprietor,  in  his  turn,  if  he  pay  annuities,  01 
jointures,  or  interest  for  money,  be  authorised  to  deduct 
the  same  poundage  from  those  to  whom  he  is  indebted, 
so  that  all  property  shall  be  made  to  contribute.  Each 
individual  will,  in  this  way,  be  fairly  taxed  in  his  just 
proportion,  and  thus  a sufficient  and  a permanent  fund 
will  be  provided. 
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To  apply  this  fund  properly,  and  to  prevent  peculation 
and  mismanagement,  let  there  be  no  secret  proceedings, 
but  let  every  thing  be  conducted  in  the  most  open  and 
public  manner.  Let  it  be  the  duty  of  the  Board  to  divide 
the  parish  into  small  districts  and  to  appoint  persons  who 
reside  in  those  minor  districts,  to  co-operate  with  them  in 
inquiring  into  the  circumstances  of  every  individual  who 
applies  for  relief,  in  order  to  satisfy  the  General  Board 
that  such  individual  is  not  only  sick  or  destitute,  but  that 
he  is  of  good  character,  and,  in  general,  orderly  and  well 
disposed.  If  there  be  any  who  have  reduced  themselves 
and  their  families  to  distress,  by  idleness,  drunkenness,  or 
illegal  combination,  let  such  be  marked  and  refused  re- 
lief, as  undeserving  and  disorderly  persons.  When  dis- 
tress prevails,  and  proceeds  from  a want  of  employment, 
let  it  be  the  duty  of  the  Board  of  Relief  to  provide  em- 
ployment, if  possible,  of  a productive  kind,  and  to  dis- 
pense, at  the  same  time,  a moderate  supply  of  nutriment, 
sufficient  to  relieve  the  pressing  necessities  of  the  poor. — 
If  sickness  exist,  this  must  immediately  be  attended  to, 
without  removing  the  sick  individual  from  his  own  dwell- 
ing, if  it  be  practicable  to  have  his  disease  rightly  treated 
at  home.  It  will  be  less  expensive  to  manage  him  at  home 
than  to  remove  him  to  an  hospital  and  support  him  there, 
while  the  minute  attention  to  cleanliness  and  ventilation 
which  the  medical  Practitioner  will  direct,  must  be  of  ser- 
vice, and  assist  both  to  introduce  among  the  poor,  habits  of 
reflection,  and  to  instruct  them  in  the  means  of  avoiding 
disease.  This  would  also  teach  them  to  depend  more  on 
their  own  efforts;  and  even  this  would,  of  itself,  be  a most 
beneficial  result. 

As  to  the  best  and  cheapest  mode  of  attending  the  poor 
at  home,  so  as  to  diminish  the  pressure  on  hospitals, 
leaving  these  for  the  reception  of  cases  of  a formidable 
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and  malignant  kind,  there  cannot,  I conceive,  be  any  dif- 
ficulty in  suggesting  a plan  at  once  simple  and  practicable. 
Let  us  only  be  sincere  in  our  professions; — let  us  only  be 
well  disposed  to  co-operate,  and  to  avail  ourselves  of  the 
exertions  of  all  who  are  willing  to  assist  us,  and  every  dif- 
ficulty will  vanish. 

Hitherto,  physicians  have,  as  a body,  acted  too  much 
under  the  influence  of  a feeling  of  monopoly,  and  have 
directed  their  exertions  more  to  narrow  and  restrict 
the  efforts  of  others,  than  to  extend  their  own  capa- 
bilities, and  accommodate  themselves  to  the  exigencies 
of  the  public,  and  particularly  of  the  middling-  and 
poorer  classes.  The  physician,  whose  fee  for  each  visit  is 
a guinea,  may  attend,  with  advantage  and  convenience  to 
his  patient,  a person  of  affluence,  and  to  whom  a guinea  is 
of  less  value  than  sixpence  is  to  a poor  man.  A poor  man 
who  works  for  tenpence  daily,  will  earn  in  the  year,  at 
the  very  utmost,  not  making  any  allowance  for  illness, 
five  hundred  sixpences  ; so  that  his  sixpence  bears  to  his 
income  a greater  proportion  than  one  pound  does  to  the 
income  of  a person  in  the  regular  receipt  of  five  hundred 
pounds  a year.  Will  the  physician  who  attends  the  rich 
man,  and  receives  a pound,  attend  the  poor  man  for  six- 
pence a visit  ? This  the  physician  will  not  do,  and  yet 
the  poor  man  must  be  attended,— he  must  receive  medi- 
cines and  medical  advice.  The  poor  man  exclaims,  “this 
fever,  that  hath  troubled  me  so  long,  lies  heavy  on  me. 
Oh!  my  heart  is  sick.”  He  calls  for  a physician  to  heal 
him,  but  the  physician  will  not,  or  cannot  come; — he  has 
either  gone  abroad  in  his  carriage,  or  is  about  to 
go,  to  prescribe  for  a wealthy  patient,  and  how  is  it 
to  be  expected  that  he  should  attend  a poor  man  for 
nothing  ? Still  the  poor  man’s  fever  rages  ; he  still 
exclaims,  “ have  mercy  on  me,  for  I am  weak  ; heal  me,  for 
my  bones  are  vexed ;” — and  shall  no  one  listen  to  the  poor 
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man’s  prayer  ? — shall  his  cries  still  remain  unheard, — and 
his  pains,  unrelieved,  still  continue  to  vex  him  ? — shall  a 
selfish  adherence  to  professional  etiquette  among  physi- 
cians, exert  its  unhallowed  influence  to  prevent  a benevo- 
lent surgeon  from  prescribing,  or  a humane  and  charita- 
ble apothecary  from  giving  him  medicines  and  advice  ? I 
at  least  will  not  lay  to  my  charge  this  most  grievous  sin. 
I have  myself  warmly  advocated  corporate  rights  and  pri- 
vileges. I have  contended  against  what  I formerly  con- 
sidered encroachments  on  the  rights  of  physicians,  and  I 
have  exerted  all  the  ability  of  which  I was  possessed,  to 
prove  that  physicians  alone  ought  to  prescribe  in  medical 
cases.  All  this  I have  done,  and  yet,  now  that  dis- 
tress presses  heavily  on  the  middling  classes,  so  as 
to  deprive  them  of  the  means  of  employing  a physi- 
cian—when  the  poor  are  suffering  from  disease  to  such 
an  extent  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  physicians, 
even  were  they  twice  as  numerous  as  they  are,  to  attend 
to  them  and  prescribe  for  them,  I cannot  hesitate  to. ac- 
knowledge a change  of  opinion.  I cannot  without  deli- 
berately forfeiting  every  claim  to  honesty  and  candour, 
hesitate  to  recommend  that  assistance  from  every  quarter 
should  be  solicited;  and  that  every  member  of  every 
branch  of  the  medical  profession  should  be  applied  to,  and 
requested  to  lend  his  aid,  in  advancing  the  great  object 
that  we  have  in  view  ; — an  object  which  can  only  be  effect 
tually  accomplished  by  the  united  efforts  of  all. 

Let  us  then  divest  ourselves  of  professional  jealousy,  and 
henceforth  let  our  chief  competition  be  to  render  ourselves 
as  useful  to  society  as  circumstances  may  require,  and  as 
our  own  opportunities  shall  permit.  The  surgeons  of 
Peter  s Parish  have  set  to  us,  physicians,  a laudable  ex- 
ample. I hey  have  gratuitously  undertaken  the  office  of 
inspecting  the  poor  in  their  own  houses,  and  of  prescribing 
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for  those  in  fever.  The  apothecaries  also,  to  whom  the 
middling'  classes  always  apply  in  the  first  instance,  and  wha 
hence  are  familiar  with  the  treatment  of  disease,  will,  I 
know,  lend  their  assistance.  They  will  willingly  divide 
the  duty  with  the  other  members  of  the  profession,  and 
they  will  thus  lighten  the  general  labour.  In  several  in- 
stances that  I could  name,  they  have  expressed  themselves 
ready  botli  to  prescribe  for  the  poor,  and  to  supply  them 
with  medicines  at  a price  not  exceeding  their  original  cost. 
This  offer,  so  liberal  and  disinterested,  at  once  removes 
every  difficulty,  and  has  convinced  me  that,  with  their  as- 
sistance, and  indeed,  chiefly  through  their  co-operation, 
an  arrangement  might  be  made,  for  supplying,  at  a very 
moderate  expense,  the  poor  with  medicines  and  medical 
attendance  in  their  own  houses. 

The  removal  of  poverty  should,  however,  be  our  first 
and  chief  consideration.  It  is  now  agreed  that,  poverty, 
from  whatever  cause  it  shall  proceed,  is  a constant  source 
of  fever, — that  it  calls  contagion  into  action,  and  extends 
its  influence.  It  is  admitted  by  all  that  the  distresses  of 
the  poor  ought  to  be  relieved.  Having  endeavoured  to 
show  that,  in  Ireland,  epidemic  fever  is  almost  uniformly 
occasioned  by  famine  and  distress,  I have  recommended, 
as  the  only  efficient  remedy  for  these  evils,  the  improve- 
ment of  the  condition  of  the  labouring  classes  ; and  as  I 
am  convinced  that  many  who  oppose  the  principle  of  a 
compulsory  poor-rate,  would  no  longer  do  so,  were  they 
rightly  informed  of  its  real  tendency,  I have  been  induced 
to  consider  the  subject  with  more  attention,  and  at  greater 
length,  than  I had  at  first  intended.  To  render  the  dis- 
cussion  complete,  it  is  necessary  to  place  in  a prominent 
light,  the  benefits  that  would  directly  result  from  a well 
organized  system  of  general  relief;  and  it  is  necessaiy, 
also,  to  explain  the  causes  of  the  failure  of  the  partial 
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efforts,  heretofore  made  to  assist  the  poor,  by  means  ol 
voluntary  subscriptions,  and  charitable  institutions. 

There  are  many  causes  to  which  I might  advert,  as 
more  or  less  connected  with  pauperism  and  disease, 
and  which,  so  long  as  they  are  suffered  to  continue, 
must  impede  the  most  zealous,  and  in  other  respects, 
judicious  efforts  to  improve  the  state  of  the  Irish  people. 
Some  of  these  causes,  unfortunately,  are  not  likely  to  be 
removed  by  rational  and  dispassionate  argument ; and 
therefore,  though  aware  of  the  pernicious  influence  which 
they  exert,  I shall  not  now  make  them  the  subject  of  com- 
ment. I w ould  only  observe,  and  the  observation  contains 
within  itself  the  evidence  of  its  truth,  that  so  long  as  party 
feuds  are  suffered  to  continue  in  Ireland,  the  country  can 
never  prosper.  It  is  quite  evident  that,  while  the  popula- 
tion of  a kingdom  are  divided  against  each  other, — are  ex- 
cited to  frenzy,  and  pant  for  war,  the  arts  of  peace,  and 
the  pursuits  of  industry  cannot  possibly  flourish.  The 
first  measure  to  benefit  Ireland,  is  that  which  common 
sense  and  Christian  charity  equally  direct  us  to  adopt. — 
To  conciliate — to  remove  all  causes  of  angry  feeling,  and 
to  introduce  union  and  kindness,  in  the  place  of  enmity 
and  rancour,  must  surely  be  desirable,  and  ought  to  be 
alike  beneficial  to  both  parties.  The  English  minister 
must  either  accomplish  this  object  by  wise  and  liberal 
measures,  or  we  must  make  up  our  minds  to  witness  the 
daily  increasing  ruin  and  degradation  of  our  country. 
Mutual  co-operation  is  the  bond  of  society  and  the  source 
of  its  prosperity.  But  unanimity  is  essential  to  co-opera- 
tion ; and  hence,  where  dissension  prevails,  the  interests 
of  society  invariably  suffer.  To  this  subject,  however,  it 
is  not  necessary  that  I should  more  than  merely  allude. 
It  is  enough  that  I distinctly  enumerate  the  existence  of 
political  and  religious  differences,  among  the  causes  of 
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our  national  distress  ; and  I do  so,  in  order  that  the  fail- 
ure of  any  other  means  that  may  be  tried  for  the  improve- 
ment of  Ireland,  shall  not  be  entirely  ascribed  to  the  in- 
sufficiency of  those  means,  in  the  event  of  their  proving' 
unsuccessful. 

To  those  who  are  disposed  to  receive  instruction,  even 
the  errors  of  former  times  will  afford  matter  for  reflection 
and  improvement.  The  detection  of  error  facilitates  the 
discovery  of  truth,  and  is  one  of  the  steps  by  which  the  mind 
arrives  at  the  knowledge  of  practical  inferences  of  real 
value.  If  we  consider  attentively  the  nature  of  the  sys- 
tem hitherto  adopted  for  the  relief  the  poor,  in  Dublin 
and  the  larger  towns,  we  shall  find  that  it  is  pernicious  in 
the  extreme.  It  professes  to  relieve  want,  and  to  remove 
the  various  evils  which  poverty  induces  ; but,  closely  ex- 
amined, it  will  be  found  that  it  really  increases  poverty, 
and  introduces  and  extends  disease  in  the  very  places 
from  which  it  pretends  to  remove  them.  I am  persuaded 
that  there  would  have  been,  at  this  moment,  less  of  po- 
verty and  disease  in  Dublin,  if  a poor  house  or  an  hospi- 
tal had  never  been  established,  than  there  now  is,  when 
almost  every  street  is  provided  with  its  charitable  insti- 
tution. The  motives  of  the  patrons  and  founders  of  those 
institutions  we  must  respect, — their  humanity  we  are  rea- 
dy to  applaud,  and  in  their  benevolent  and  charitable 
feelings  we  willingly  concur  ; but  still,  even  while  we 
approve  of  the  intention,  it  remains  for  us  to  inquire  into 
the  wisdom  of  the  practice  to  which  it  has  led,  and  into  the 
utility  of  the  means  that  have  been  adopted,  in  order 
to  carry  it  into  effect. 

It  is  laudable  to  give  alms ; and  he  who,  having  a heart 
to  feel  for  the  wretchedness  of  others,  shall  freely  contri- 
bute to  relieve  their  wants,  deserves  our  highest  praise. 
But  if  his  purse  be  opened  on  every  occasion,  without 
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judgment  or  discrimination,  to  all  who  apply,  and  if  the 
lazy  and  dissolute  are  regarded  with  the  same  tenderness, 
and  considered  as  fit  objects  tor  relief,  as  the  industrious 
and  well  conducted,  whom  undeserved  misfortunes  have 
afflicted,  surely  the  distribution  of  alms  and  the  exercise 
of  charity,  under  such  circumstances,  must  be  deemed  inju- 
rious rather  than  useful.  That  charity,  which,  properly  ap- 
plied, is  at  once  humane  and  beneficial,  may,  it  less  judici- 
ously exercised,  evince  not  only  a degree  of  mental  weak- 
ness, but  even  prove  the  fertile  source  of  extensive  mischief. 
It  is,  therefore,  not  uncharitable  to  question  the  utility  of 
certain  charitable  institutions ; nor  is  it  inhuman  to  say  that 
establishments,  professedly  humane,  may  nevertheless 
contribute  to  increase  the  sum  of  human  misery.  How 
few  are  the  individuals  who  ever  consider  it  necessary  to 
look  deeper  than  the  mere  surface  of  things.  IIow  few 
even  suspect  that  institutions,  apparently  the  most  benevo- 
lent and  necessary,  really  tend  to  aggravate  the  very  evils 
which  they  are  intended  to  relieve.  Who,  for  instance, 
would,  at  first  view,  suppose  that  schools,  in  which  pauper 
female  children  are  educated  like  young  ladies,  and  from 
which  they  are  afterwards  apprenticed  as  servants,  and 
obliged  to  descend  to  those  menial  offices  for  which  their 
previous  habits  have  totally  incapacitated  them,  have, 
with  regard  to  those  very  children,  a most  injurious  ten- 
dency ; and  that  wretchedness  and  vice,  instead  of  being 
diminished,  are  actually  increased  through  their  agency  ? 

But,  confining  my  attention,  at  present,  to  medical  insti- 
tutions, I am  prepared  to  say,  that  those  now  established 
in  Dublin,  have  contributed  to  increase  disease  in  this 
city  ; and  1 am  convinced  that,  so  long  as  the  present  sys- 
tem of  affording  a palliative  and  partial  relief  shall  be 
acted  upon,  pauperism  and  disease  will  still  increase;  and 
the  necessity,  not  only  of  maintaining  the  existing  esta- 
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blishments.,  but  of  enlarging  them,  or  forming  new  ones, 
will  every  day  become  more  imperative.  The  citizens  of 
Dublin,  always  foremost  in  every  work  of  charity,  have 
hitherto  greatly  deceived  themselves  in  supposing  that 
their  efforts,  confined  as  they  necessarily  are  to  Dublin, 
can  effectually  relieve  the  poor  that  accumulate,  even  in 
Dublin  itself.  When  a charitable  institution  is  founded, 
or  an  hospital  opened,  the  persons  in  its  immediate  vici- 
nity avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  offered  to  them ; 
and  the  local  wants  of  the  district,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  institution,  are  thus  promptly  and  effectually  pro- 
vided for.  This  is  precisely  what  the  founders  and  sub- 
scribers proposed  ; and  this  is  all  that  they  contemplated. 
They  never  intended  that  their  establishment  should  re- 
lieve the  necessities  of  those  who  might  present  them- 
selves from  the  whole  county  of  Dublin,  from  every  part 
of  the  province  of  Leinster,  and  even  from  all  Ireland. 
Their  object  was  the  very  reverse  of  this  ; and  yet,  as 
matters  now  exist,  the  truth  is,  that  the  greater  part  of 
Ireland,  sends  its  contributions  of  misery  and  disease 
to  Dublin,  there  to  be  domiciled,— to  increase  and  multi- 
ply, and  there  to  be  relieved  by  the  voluntary  contribu- 
tions of  our  impoverished,  but  charitable  householders, 
and  shopkeepers. 

The  citizens  of  Dublin  do  not  perceive  that,  when  the 
oppressive  agent  of  an  unfeeling  absentee  landlord,  har- 
rasses  the  wretched  tenantry  in  Meath,  Antrim,  or  Clare, 
sells  their  cattle  and  furniture,  and  drives  whole  families 
from  their  homes  ; these  outcasts  from  the  country,  flock 
into  the  cities,  in  the  hope  of  procuring  employment  and 
support.  Dublin,  abounding  in  charities  of  every  des- 
cription, attracts,  of  course,  its  full  proportion,  and  in  the 
same  proportion  its  pauper  population  increases.  Want 
of  employment  still  exerts  its  paralysing  influence — famine 
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afflicts  the  poor ; — disease  then  commences  its  ravages — 
the  existing’  hospitals  are  insufficient  to  accommodate  the 
numerous  applicants,  and  new  hospitals  must  be  built, 
or  temporary  sheds  erected,  at  an  enormous  and  wasteful 
expense,  or  tents  must  be  pitched  in  the  open  fields,  lest 
the  people  perish  in  the  streets,  and  the  feelings  of  society 
and  the  decencies  of  common  life,  shall  be  daily  outraged 
by  the  dreadful  spectacle  of  occurrences  so  appalling.  To 
prevent  this  last  melancholy  exhibition,  hospitals  are 
opened,  and  soup-shops  are  formed.  These,  and  the 
Mendicity  Association,  keep  our  streets,  in  some  degree, 
free  from  the  more  exquisite  specimens  of  wretchedness. 
They  unquestionably  mitigate  much  suffering,  but  they  do 
not  banish  poverty, — they  do  not,  they  cannot  eradicate 
disease.  They  afford  a temporary  shelter,  or  a scanty 
meal  to  the  starving  applicant,  but  they  do  no  more.  By 
means  of  their  assistance,  the  poor  prolong  a miserable 
existence,  they  struggle  through  the  winter,  and  bear  up, 
for  a while,  against  the  horrors  of  want,  until  a more 
abundant  supply  of  potatoes  shall  enable  them  to  satisfy, 
with  less  difficulty,  the  cravings  of  hunger.  Winter, 
again  returns the  crop  of  potatoes  perhaps  is  deficient, 
and  then  all  the  former  misery  is  renewed, — then  the  ap- 
plications for  admission  into  hospitals  increase,  and  then 
the  citizens  of  Dublin  are  applied  to  for  subscriptions. 
Thus  the  wheel  goes  round,  in  each  successive  revolution, 
depressing  the  people  still  lower,  and  involving  in  poverty 
and  ruin  the  middling  and  industrious  classes  of  society. 

Let  us  look  at  the  state  of  the  Liberty,  and  compare 
its  present  situation,  with  what  it  was  thirty  years  ago. 
Where  are  now  its  wealthy  manufacturers,  and  where  is  its 
industriousmnd  thriving  population  ? There  is  scarcely, jit 
this  moment,  a single  manufacturer  in  the  entire  Liberty ; — 
its  streets  have  fallen  into  decay— its  houses  are  dens  of  - 
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filth  and  contagion,  and  its  dense  population  is  one  vast 
congregation  of  shivering  paupers,  the  victims  of  fa- 
mine and  fever.  Is  this  statement  correct,  or  is  it  not? 
If  it  be  not  true,  or  if  it  be  exaggerated,  in  what  respect 
is  it  inaccurate,  or  how  is  it  too  highly  coloured  ? If  it  be 
true,  as  it  most  assuredly  is,  how  can  any  one,  who  will 
take  the  trouble  of  viewing  the  matter  with  the  least  at- 
tention, think  for  a moment,  that  partial  and  voluntary 
subscriptions, — that  hospitals  and  soup-shops,  and  that  the 
distribution  of  penny  tracts,  aided  by  Sunday  schools,  and 
religious  instruction,  in  church  or  chapel,  will  effectually 
feed  or  employ  the  poor,  or  furnish  them  with  the  means 
of  procuring,  by  their  own  exertions,  an  adequate  supply 
of  the  common  necessaries  of  life  ? Can  any  one  believe 
that  the  present  system  admits  of  no  improvement,  when 
lie  witnesses  its  constant  failure,  and  when  he  must 
acknowledge  that  the  relief  afforded,  is,  at  the  best;  only 
temporary  ? 

Admitting  that  these  statements  are  strictly  correct,  it 
may  be  said,  in  reply  ; — our  present  distress  is  the  result  of 
political  causes, — of  the  Union  with  Great  Britain,—  of  the 
removal  of  our  Parliament  from  Dublin,  and  of  the  ab- 
sence of  the  gentry,  and  extensive  landed  proprietors 
from  Ireland.  The  whole  tribe  of  radical  writers  w ill 
perhaps  affirm  that  excessive  taxation  is  its  sole  cause, 
and  tliat  to  get  rid  of  the  national  debt,  and  to  confiscate 
the  church  property,  would  at  once  restore  us  to  our  for- 
mer prosperity.  In  my  opinion,  he  w ho  ascribes  to  any  of 
these  causes  exclusively,  the  present  and  daily  increasing 
distress,  takes  quite  too  limited  a view  of  the  subject. 
The  repeal  of  the  Union,  the  residence  in  Ireland  of  the 
landed  proprietors,  the  total  abolition  of  vhe  national 
debt,  and  the  confiscation  of  church  property,  w ould  not 
permanently  relieve  the  poor.  The  poor  want  regular 
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employment,  and  wages  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  pro- 
cure the  necessaries  and  the  comforts  of  life.  Devise  some 
plan  to  accomplish  this,  and  little  more  will  be  requir- 
ed,— short  of  this,  every  other  measure  that  the  most 
violent  reformer  could  suggest,  will  prove  utterly  un- 
availing-. 

It  is  plain  that,  to  relieve  Ireland,  a general  measure, 
for  this  purpose,  must  be  adopted,  applicable  to  all  Ire- 
land ; — that  it  must  be  generally  acted  upon,  and  that, 
without  leaving  it  to  the  caprice  of  each  particular  dis- 
trict, it  should  be  made  equally  obligatory  on  all,  and  its 
application,  even  in  its  most  minute  details,  clearly  and 
accurately  defined.  A judicious  plan,  of  this  kind,  would 
do  more  to  reform  the  manners  of  the  people,  to  improve 
their  condition,  to  render  them  peaceable  and  tranquil,  to 
increase  their  respect  for  the  laws,  to  teach  them  to  value 
their  individual  reputation,  and  to  knit  together  the  diffe- 
rent classes  of  society,  in  one  common  bond  of  amity  and 
good  feeling,  than  any  or  all  the  acts  passed  by  the  Eng- 
lish legislature,  for  the  amelioration  of  Ireland,  during 
the  last  six  centuries. 

Hitherto  the  experiments  of  England,  in  legislating  for 
I reland,  have  been  directed  to  punish  and  coerce  ; — but  the 
inducements  to  crime,  and  the  causes  of  insubordination 
still  remain  in  their  full  and  continued  operation.  This 
evinces,  exactly  as  much  justice  and  wisdom  on  the 
part  of  the  English  minister,  as  if  the  passionate  and  sav- 
age rider  of  a spirited  horse,  were  first  to  spur  the  animal 
into  a gallop,  and  then  flog  him  furiously,  because,  urged 
by  the  spur,  he  ventured  to  accelerate  his  pace  beyond  the 
quiet  movement  of  an  easy  walk.  If  the  rider,  under 
these  circumstances,  were  thrown  from  his  seat,  and 
severely  injured,  whom  could  he  blame  but  himself  ? — or  if 
he  were  even  killed  upon  the  spot,  how  could  any  one' 
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with  reason  affirm  that  the  horse,  because  he  plunged, 
was  therefore  inherently  vicious  and  unmanageable  ? Thus 
it  is  with  the  peasantry  of  Ireland.  Highly  gifted  by 
nature  with  intellect,  and  possessing  an  acuteness  of  ob- 
servation, superior  to  that  of  the  people  of  most  other 
countries,  they  are  as  grateful  for  kindness  as  they  are 
sensible  of  injury.  Their  quickness  of  intellect,  and  their 
sensibility  of  feeling,  cause  them  to  indulge  their  resent- 
ments, and  to  resist  with  obstinacy  injuries  whether  real 
or  imaginary.  This,  their  national  character,  requires 
only  to  be  properly  regulated.  These  very  feelings,  if 
rightly  directed,  may  be  rendered  the  means  of  restoring 
peace  and  tranquility  to  the  entire  kingdom.  Coercion 
has  hitherto  failed,  and  must  for  ever  fail.  Let  then  ano- 
ther system  be  tried — let  the  people  feel  that  there  is  a 
disposition  to  do  them  justice,  to  improve  their  condition, 
and  to  remove  the  more  obvious  causes  of  distress.  But, 
above  all,  let  them  feel  they  have  an  interest  in  obeying 
the  laws,  in  the  performance  of  their  social  duties,  and  in 
the  possession  of  respectability  of  character. 

At  present  the  poor  man  derives  little  advantage  from 
a good  character,  and  suffers  scarcely  any  inconvenience 
from  a bad  one.  Let  his  character  be  what  it  may,  he 
will  find  employment,  when  the  farmer  or  manufacturer 
wants  a workman  ; but  if  employment  be  scarce,  he  will, 
with  the  best  character,  experience  the  utmost  difficulty 
in  obtaining  the  means  of  support.  In  fact,  exclusive  of 
the  internal  consolation  which  invariably  accompanies  the 
consciousness  of  rectitude,  honesty  and  industry  are  of 
little  use  to  the  starving  labourer,— else  why  should  the 
honest  and  industrious  workman,  solicit  employment  in 
vain,  and  be  rejected,  with  as  little  regard  for  his  just 
claims,  as  if  he  were  the  most  worthless  individual  ? Let 
honest  industry  be  encouraged  and  rewarded,  let  idleness 
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and  vice  be  followed  by  obvious  and  marked  inconveni- 
ence, and  can  there  be  a doubt  but  that  a decided  improv- 
ment  would  at  once  take  place,  in  the  feelings  and  habits 
of  the  poor  ? 

This  object  so  desirable,— this  moral  reformation,  most 
certainly,  might  readily  be  effected  by  the  plan  that  I have 
pointed  out.  An  enactment  of  the  legislature,  establish- 
ing- in  each  parish  of  a city,  or  barony  of  a county,  a 
Board,  with  power  to  assess  all  property  to  a certain 
amount,  for  the  employment  or  relief  of  the  poor  of  the 
district,  and  authorising-  the  Board  to  dispense,  or  to 
■withhold  relief,  as  they  might  think  fit,  would,  completely 
banish  poverty  and  distress.  Sixpence,  or  at  most  a 
shilling-  in  the  pound,  charged  upon  all  rents  payable  by 
a tenant,  and  deducted  by  that  tenant  from  the  proprietor, 
or  where  no  rent  was  paid,  levied  in  proportion  to  the 
estimated  rent  which  the  property  ought  to  bring-,  would 
afford  an  ample  fund.  If  a fund  were  provided  in  this 
way,  to  relieve  and  employ  the  inhabitants  of  a certain 
district,  it  could  not  press  heavily  upon  any  individual 
proprietor.  In  a district  of  twenty  thousand  acres,  the 
annual  rent  of  which  amounts  to  twenty  thousand  pounds, 
or  one  pound  per  acre,  a shilling-  in  the  pound  would 
produce  a fund  of  one  thousand  pounds  a year.  I know 
a district  of  this  extent,  which  contains  a considerable 
population  ; and  having  myself  property  in  it,  I am  per- 
fectly acquainted  with  its  local  circumstances.  The  tithes 
alone  ol  this  district  amount  to  one  thousand  pounds  a 
year,  two  thirds  of  which  are  paid  to  a lay  proprietor,  of 
whom  we  only  know  that  the  tithes  are  his,  and  that  his 
tithe  proctor  collects  them.  Though  a layman, — though 
unconnected  with  the  church,  and  though  he  contributes 
neither  to  the  moral  or  religious  instruction  of  the  peo- 
ple,  yet  the  law  recognises  his  claim  to  those  tithes.  1 do 
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not  question  the  authority  of  the  law,  nor  would  I object 
to  the  payment  of  tithes,  provided  they  are  not  collected 
as  a tax  upon  industry , but  are  fairly  levied  under  the 
tithe  composition  act.  Let  the  absentee  tithe  proprietor 
enjoy  his  rights,  but  let  the  people,  whose  labour  is  thus 
taxed  for  his  benefit,  on  their  part,  also  possess  a small 
portion  of  that  income  which  emanates  from  them,  and  to 
which,  consequently,  they  have  a prior  claim.  They  have 
a prior  claim,  even  by  the  common  law  of  England,  for 
previous  to  the  reformation  the  poor  were  supported  out 
of  the  produce  of  the  tithes.  The  tithes  are  still  paid, 
and  by  a most  extraordinary  perversion  of  reason  and  re- 
ligion, they  are  paid,  not  to  churchmen  alone,  but  to  lay- 
men,— to  minors  perhaps,  to  officers  in  the  army  and  navy  ; 
or  to  members  of  parliament,  who  pass  laws  to  increase 
the  amount  of  those  tithes.  The  law  says  these  things 
must  be,  and  possibly  the  law  is  right  ; but  never  can  the 
law  persuade  me,  that  the  poor  are,  all  this  time,  to  be 
neglected,  and  despoiled  of  their  fair  proportion. 

The  absentee  landed  proprietors  of  Ireland,  and  most 
of  them  are  also  extensive  tithe  owners,  ought  to  consider 
that  the  poor  have,  at  this  moment,  according  to  every 
principle  of  equity,  a property  in  tithes  ; and  that  their 
temporary  alienation,  cannot  fairly  be  urged  as  an  argu- 
ment against  the  justice  of  their  claim.  But  the  poor  do 
not  refuse  to  pay  tithes,  even  to  a lay  proprietor,  although 
their  amount  is  remitted  abroad  to  him,  to  be  expended 
in  England  or  France.  The  poor  merely  call  for  an  equi- 
valent, and  require  that  the  possessors  of  property  shall 
appropriate  to  their  use,  an  amount  equal  to  that  of  which 
the  lay  proprietor  has  already  deprived  them.  rl  his  rea- 
sonable claim,  it  is  only  just  to  concede  ; and,  this  conced- 
ed, they  will  feel  grateful  and  satisfied.  Let  the  sum  ot 
only  six  hundred  pounds  a year,  be  annually  appropriated 
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to  the  use  of  the  poor  of  the  district  of  which  I speak, 
and  I confidently  affirm  that  this  trifling  sum,  would  do 
more  in  preventing  disturbance,  and  in  improving  the 
condition  of  the  people,  than  any  one,  unacquainted  w ith 
the  causes  of  distress  in  Ireland,  can  possibly  conceive. 

A labouring  man  can  scarcely  earn,  in  the  country,  ten 
pounds  during  the  entire  year,  and  with  this  sum  he  sup- 
ports his  wife  and  family.  When  regularly  employed,  lie 
contrives  to  exist  on  the  scanty  means,  which  his  earnings 
supply,  and  at  such  time,  he  will  not  require  additional 
assistance.  During  the  depth  of  winter  there  is  a want 
of  employment  ; and  in  summer,  from  the  beginning  ot 
July,  to  the  middle  of  August,  or  for  about  six  weeks 
previous  to  the  harvest,  and  to  the  maturity  of  the  new 
potatoe  crop,  the  greatest  distress  is  experienced.  In 
spring,  also,  the  poor  man  is  greatly  inconvenienced,  for 
seed  potatoes,  oats,  or  flax-seed,  which  he  sometimes  cannot 
procure,  even  upon  credit,  and  even  though  at  an  exorbi- 
tant rate,  until  those  who  have  money  are  first  supplied, 
and  the  season  is  so  far  advanced,  as  to  afford  scarcely  any 
chance  of  a productive  crop.  A single  pound,  advanced 
to  the  industrious  head  of  a family,  under  these  circum- 
stances, would  enable  him  to  secure  a supply  of  provi- 
sions for  the  entire  year  : and,  by  his  flax,  to  provide 
employment  for  his  wife  and  daughters,  in  its  manufac- 
ture. In  summer  a trifling  sum  would  assist  to  relieve 
his  urgent  necessities,  and  prevent  him  from  incurring  a 
debt  to  a much  greater  amount,  from  which  he  might  after- 
wards find  it  scarcely  possible  to  extricate  himself,  and 
which,  hanging  over  him,  would  render  him  hopeless  of 
ever  permanently  improving  his  condition.  If  only  the 
small  sum  of  one  pound  were  to  be  given  gratuitously, 
to  encourage  the  industrious,  the  benefit  would  be  great, 
xt  would  bring  comfort  into  families,  to  w hom  comfort  has 
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hitherto  been  unknown,  for  to  increase  the  poor  man’s 
income,  even  by  one  tenth,  would  be  a great  increase, 
and  it  would  relieve  the  necessities  of  many  aged  and  in- 
firm, who  now  experience  no  relief. 

But  l would  advise,  that  of  the  fund  annually  raised  for 
the  poor,  a certain  proportion  only  should  be  gratui- 
tously distributed  ; — convinced,  that  the  gratuitous  distri- 
bution of  money  or  food,  except  under  circumstances  of 
peculiar  urgency,  is  a system  of  relief,  by  no  means  en- 
tirely free  from  objection.  The  poor  should  be  assisted, 
by  enabling  them  to  assist  themselves.  They  should  be 
stimulated  to  industry,  by  affording  them  the  means  of 
being  industrious,  and  by  securing  to  them  the  advantages 
consequent  upon  their  industrious  exertions.  They 
should  be  assisted  as  men,  oppressed  by  a temporary  in- 
convenience, from  which  they  are  to  endeavour  to  extri- 
cate themselves,  and  not  supported  permanently,  as  abject 
and  desponding  paupers.  Let  not  more,  at  the  most,  than 
one  third  of  the  sum  raised,  be  expended  gratuitously, 
and  this  only  when  absolutely  necessary  ; the  great  object 
of  the  system  being  to  form  a loan  fund,  for  the  general 
use  of  the  parishioners,  or  inhabitants  of  the  district, 
who  are  to  repay  the  sum  borrowed,  by  instalments,  the 
regular  payment  of  which  shall  be  guaranteed  by  two 
solvent  sureties.  This  fund  will  rapidly  accumulate,  for 
with  two  sureties,  in  addition  to  the  borrower,  no  loss  can 
possibly  be  sustained  ; and  thus,  in  a few  years,  each  dis- 
trict will  be  possessed  of  the  most  ample  means,  not  only 
to  relieve  the  poor,  but  to  undertake  works  of  public 
utility,  for  the  purpose  of  affording  them  employment. 
The  advantages  of  a command  of  capital,  annually  in- 
creasing in  this  way,  would  be  incalculable.  Do  the  poor 
want  work,  here  is  abundance  of  money,  wherewith  to 
employ  them  ? Does  a road  require  to  be  made,  a river 
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to  be  deepened,  or  embanked,  is  ground  to  be  enclosed, 
or  a morass  or  a bog  to  be  drained,  here  are  funds  to  enable 
the  trustees  of  the  road,  or  the  proprietors  of  the  proper- 
ty, to  commence  their  operations  ; and,  instead  of  imme- 
diately advancing  the  money  themselves,  to  obtain  it 
without  interest,  on  the  condition  of  merely  repaying  it 
by  regular  instalments.  Would  not  this  system  be  pro- 
ductive of  benefit  to  all  parties  ? Would  it  not  serve 
the  cottager,  the  enterprising  farmer,  and  even  the  landed 
proprietor,  whose  property  it  improved,  as  well  as  the 
daily  labourer,  to  whom  it  afforded  regular  employment  ? 
Here,  also,  no  loss  can  possibly  be  incurred  ; for  the  per- 
sonal security  of  three  individuals  must  preclude  all 
chance  of  defalcation.  Here,  contrary  to  what  happens 
in  the  expenditure  of  all  public  money,  the  money  bor- 
rowed would  be  prudently  laid  out,  because  it  would  be 
expended  by  the  borrower  for  his  own  benefit.  Admitting 
even  that  it  were  injudiciously  expended, — an  event  not 
likely  to  occur,  but  even  admitting  this, — still  the  public 
fund  could  suffer  no  loss ; while  the  poor  would  be  em- 
ployed, and  the  great  object  attained  for  which  the  fund 
was  established. 

It  may  be  said,  this  plan  can  never  answer,  as  there 
must  be  so  many  applications  for  loans  by  persons  of  in- 
different character,  and  who  would,  most  probably  mis- 
apply the  money ; that  it  would  be  impossible  to  select 
proper  objects ; and  that  to  accommodate  some,  and  re- 
fuse others,  would  only  tend  to  excite  jealousy  and  dis- 
satisfaction. Or,  it  may  be  said,  the  difficulty  of  procur- 
ing security  would  so  limit  the  number  of  applicants,  that 
scarcely  any  would  apply  ; and  the  fund  would,  of  course, 
remain  unproductive  of  advantage,  at  least,  with  regard 
to  the  poor. 

As  to  the  application  of  the  money,  it  being  understood 
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that  it  shall  be  expended  in  the  district,  the  Board  can 
have  no  object  in  view  farther  than  to  satisfy  themselves 
that  the  security  is  sufficient ; and  this  it  will  be  their  duty 
to  do,  before  they  advance  the  money.  That  there  would 
be  no  applicants,  it  is  quite  absurd  to  suppose,  when  every 
one  knows  that  the  great  and  overwhelming  disability 
under  which  Ireland  labours,  is  the  want  of  capital  gene- 
rally diffused  and  available  to  the  uses  of  the  poor  man, 
and  of  the  middling  farmer.  That  there  would  be  a want 
of  applications  for  the  temporary  employment  of  the 
money,  no  one  can  believe  who  is  acquainted  with  the 
state  of  the  Irish  peasantry,  and  of  the  farmers  of  Ireland. 
There  is  not  a labourer,  and  there  are  few  farmers,  to 
whom  a small  sum,  thus  lent,  would  not,  at  certain  pe- 
riods, prove  of  great  advantage.  Is  it  not  evident  that 
the  applications  from  persons  of  all  descriptions  would  be 
most  numerous  ; and  also,  that  this  very  circumstance 
constitutes  the  principal  merit,  and  great  recommenda- 
tion, of  the  plan  ? 

The  moral  influence  w hich  the  plan  is  calculated  to 
produce,  is  not  less  remarkable,  nor  less  beneficial, 
than  the  advantage  which  obviously  results  from  the 
pecuniary  accommodation  of  a temporai-y  loan.  In  order 
to  procure  assistance  from  the  loan  fund,  the  applicant 
must  have  two  respectable  sureties;  and,  to  obtain  these, 
he  must  himself  possess  a character  for  honesty  and  in- 
dustry. If  his  character  be  bad,  or  if  he  be  even  sus- 
pected of  being  dishonest  or  idle,  he  cannot  hope  to  ob- 
tain such  security  ; and  he  must,  therefore,  suffer  evident 
loss  and  inconvenience.  Here,  then,  would  be  a direct 
appeal  to  his  own  feelings  and  interests,  in  favour  of 
honesty  and  of  correctness  of  conduct ; and  who  can  doubt 
but  that  this  circumstance  alone  would  render  him  a 
decent^  orderly,  and  w ell  conducted  member  of  society  ? 


It  is  manifest  that  it  would  have  this  effect,  at  least,  in  a 
majority  of  instances,  by  attaching-  to  character,  among  the 
poor,  a value  and  an  advantage,  of  which  character  among 
them  is  now  destitute.  When  a poor  man  wants  money 
to  purchase  a pig,  a cow,  or  a few  sheep, — an  object  per- 
haps to  him  of  the  utmost  importance,— his  first  conside- 
ration will  be  to  procure  two  respectable  sureties ; and 
for  this  purpose  he  applies  to  persons  resident  in  his 
neighbourhood,  and  to  whom  his  character  must,  of 
course,  be  sufficiently  known.  If  honest  and  industrious, 
he  will  readily  procure  the  necessary  security  for  the  few 
pounds  he  may  require  ; but,  if  he  be  otherwise,  he  will 
as  certainly  experience  the  disappointment,  and  mortifica- 
tion of  a refusal.  When  he  finds  that  confidence  is  re- 
posed in  him,  he  will  feel  himself  bound  in  honor  to  dis- 
charge the  debt  with  punctuality  ; and  even,  after  it  has 
been  fully  paid,  he  will  recollect,  with  gratitude,  the  kind- 
ness and  good  opinion  of  those  who  were  his  securities. 
This  kindly  feeling, — this  interchange  of  mutual  accom- 
modation,— would,  I repeat,  bind  society  together,  en- 
courage a friendly  intercourse  between  its  different  mem- 
bers ; and,  instead  of  lowering  any  class,  tend  materially 
to  improve  and  to  elevate  all. 

To  the  applicants  for  small  loans,  a preference  should, 
in  every  case,  be  given  ; but,  when  the  fund  shall  have 
increased  beyond  what  may  be  required  for  their  accom- 
modation, the  surplus  ought  then  to  be  lent  out  in  larger 
sums,  and  preserved  in  a state  of  constant  activity, — cir- 
culating from  one  proprietor  to  another, — improving  pro- 
perty in  every  direction  ; and  leaving  behind  it  the  per- 
manent traces  of  well-directed  and  profitable  labour.  Tn 
the  country,  agricultural  improvements,  and  in  cities  and 
towns,  manufactures  would,  at  all  times,  afford  an  ample 
field  to  employ  any  capital  that  might  be  accumulated  ; 
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so  that  no  difficulty,  that  I am  aware  of,  can  possibly  in- 
terfere with  the  success  of  this  plan.  It  is  apian,  that, 
unless  1 am  greatly  mistaken,  would  be  light  in  its  opera- 
tion on  those  who  are  the  subjects  of  its  taxation  it  is 
simple  in  theory,  practicable  in  its  most  minute  details, 
and  beneficial  in  all  its  various  bearings.  Does  it  not 
promise  to  be  alike  useful  to  the  rich  as  the  poor  ? Would 
it  not  improve  the  morals  and  habits  of  the  people  ? 
Would  it  not  unite  the  different  classes  of  society  by  a 
feeling  of  common  interest  ? Would  it  not  give  to  the 
labourer  employment, — to  the  small  farmer  capital, — to 
the  proprietor  of  land  the  means  of  improving  his  property 
on  the  cheapest  terms  ? In  short,  would  not  this  plan, 
commencing  with  a small  nucleus,  and  annually  increasing- 
in  extent  and  energy,  end,  at  last,  in  the  acquisition  of 
such  available  and  productive  wealth,  that  poverty  would 
be  banished  from  the  country  ; and  that  trade,  manufac- 
tures, and  agriculture,  would  flourish  to  the  utmost  extent 
of  which  they  are  capable  ? 

England  is  more  deeply  interested  in  the  prosperity  of 
Ireland  than  she  seems  to  understand.  The  time  may 
arrive  when  the  existence  of  the  British  empire  will  de- 
pend, not  merely  on  the  preservation  of  peace  in  Ireland, 
but  on  the  cordial  co-operation  of  its  immense  population 
with  England,  for  the  maintenance  of  her  power  against 
the  aggressions  of  France  or  of  America.  But  this  co- 
operation never  can  be  procured,  unless  the  English 
Government  shall  sincerely  endeavour  to  improve  the 
condition  of  the  Irish  people.  So  long  as  the  Irish  are 
poor,  they  must  be  discontented  ; — so  long  as  they  are 
starving,  they  must  be  ripe  for  insurrection,  and  ready 
and  dangerous  instruments  in  the  hands  of  the  foreign  or 
domestic  enemies  of  Great  Britain.  It  is  not  sound  policy 
that  the  present  state  of  things,  in  Ireland,  should  continue 
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longer  ; lest  the  period  for  applying-  a remedy  may  pass 
by  unheeded,  and  the  violent  paroxysm  of  furious  despe- 
ration shall  at  last  terminate  in  consequences  the  most 
destructive. 

Let  me  entreat  the  attention  of  the  public  to  the  sub- 
jects to  which  I have  hastily  adverted.  We  must  all  be 
convinced  of  their  importance — we  must  all  be  anxious — 
the  English  people  are,  I am  convinced,  most  anxious — to 
apply  a remedy  to  the  evils  under  which  we  suffer.  But 
unfortunately  it  happens,  that  the  individuals  who  have, 
in  their  hands,  the  means  of  remedying  those  evils,  either 
cannot  be  persuaded  of  their  extent,  or  know  not  how  to 
relieve  them.  A Minister  may  possess  great  talent  as  an 
orator  or  a diplomatist,  but  what  does  he  know  of  the 
distresses  of  the  people,— of  persons  with  whom  he  holds 
no  intercourse,  and  of  whose  sufferings  he  can  form  no 
adequate  conception  ? He  that  devotes  to  ambition  and 
to  party,  those  talents  that  were  “ meant  for  mankind,” 
has  no  feelings  in  common  with  ordinary  men,  whom  he 
regards  as  mere  instruments  or  machines — as  materials 
for  war,  or  as  objects  for  taxation.  Unless,  therefore, 
the  public  themselves  actively  endeavour  to  improve 
their  condition,  they  may  depend  upon  it,  that  our  na- 
tional miseries  will  continue  to  increase,  until  at  length 
the  reaction  occasioned  by  the  pressure  on  the  lower 
classes  can  no  longer  be  restrained.  Again,  I repeat, 
that  common  prudence  requires  us  to  apply  a remedy  in 
time.  I affirm,  that  if  the  measures  I recommend  were 
to  be  acted  upon — not  partially — not  in  a few  distinct 
towns,  or  separate  parishes,  but  were  introduced  generally 
into  every  part  of  Ireland,  we  might  then  hope  to  witness 
a termination  to  the  more  crying  grievances  which  harass 
our  degraded  country.  I am  decidedly  of  opinion,  that 
unless  the  measures  which  I have  now  suetjested,  or 
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others  of  a similar  tendency,  shall  be  brought  into  full 
and  complete  operation,  Ireland  will  never  experience 
one  hour  of  tranquillity.  Never  will  either  life  or  pro- 
perty be  secure  in  Ireland  ; — never  can  her  natural  re- 
sources be  developed  as  they  ought ; — never  can  she  be 
to  England  any  other  than  a disgrace,  and  a source  of 
weakness  ; instead  of  being,  as  she  should  have  long  since 
been,  her  pride  in  prosperity,  and  her  strength  in  the 
hour  of  danger. 


I am,  Sir,  &c. 

RICHARD  GRATTAN,  M.  D. 


